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NOTE BY THE yTRANSLATOR 

The author of this book is the Director of the 
Brera Observatory in Milan, and his great reputation 
as an astronomer causes special interest to attach to 
his views on Biblical astronomy^ He has been kind 
enough to revise his work throughout for the purpose 
of the English translation, and also to criticize and 
amend the translatfon itself. 

The translator, who has undertaken the work at the 
request of the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, has 
to express his great obligations to the Rev. Dr. 
Driver, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford, and to Mr. A. E. Cowley, Sub-Librarian 
of the Bodleian Library and Fellow of Magdalen 
College. Both these gentlemen have read the transla- 
tion and made important corrections ; and, while they 
cannot be held responsible in all cases for the form 
which it has finally taken, any claims to accuracy which 
it may possess are due to their assistance. 
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PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR 

This little book was published for the first time in 
Italian in 1903, forming No. 33a of the scientific series 
in the large collection of Manuals which are being 
published in Milan by Ulrico Hoepli. A German 
translation was published at Giessen in 1904, contain* 
ing some changes and corrections. All these alterations 
have been adopted in the present version, together 
with many others which are entirely new. 

In presenting it to English readers, I feel bound to 
express my sincere gratitude to the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press and to the translator, who have inter- 
ested themselves in its publication and have assisted 
in rendering it less imperfect. Their observations on 
some doubtful assertionis, and on certain points which 
were o^n to dispute and not clearly expressed, have 
led me to make various improvements and to introduce 
important additions and corrections. Special thanks 
are also due to my kind and learned friend Monsignor 
Antonio Ceriani, Prefect of the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, who rendered indispensable help in my con* 
sultation of some Syriac and Rabbinical works. 

Some readers may perhaps notice that not a word 
is said in this book about some truly* sensational 
novelties which have been published recently (especi- 
ally by some learned German Assyriolc^sts) in r^ard 
to the astronomical mythology of the ancient peoples 
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of nearer Asia, and to the great Influence which this 
in}rthoIogy is supposed to have exercised upon the 
historical traditions of the Hebrews, upon their reli* 
gious usages, and upon the whole literature of the 
Old Testament. It cannot be denied that those 
novelties have a strict connexion with the subject of 
the present book. When we read, for example, that 
the seven children of Leah (counting Dinah among 
them) represent or are represented by the seven 
planets of astrology \ we are led tp the important 
conclusion that, at the date when the traditions con- 
ceming the family of Jacob were being formed, the 
Hebrews had some knowledge of the seven planets. 
And when, in connexion with the story of Uriah, it 
is indicated that, in the three personages of David, 
Bathsheba, and Solomon, an allusion is contained to 
the three zodiacal signs of Leo, ^^rgo, and Libra ^ 
we must infer that not only the zodiac, divided into 
twelve parts, but also the twelve corresponding figures 
or symbols were known to the first narrator of the 
story of David under a form analogous to that which 
we have borrowed from the Greeks. Now it is certain 
that these and other still more important conclusions 
could not have been passed over in silence had they 
already been brought to the d^^ree of certainty, or at 
least of probability, which history requires. But I do 
not believe myself to be exaggerating when I say that 
these investigations are still in a state of change and 

* Winckler, duhUkU Itraits^ IL 58 and laa; ZfauMio, fai KAT.^ 
p. 635. Dinth it aatuiUy madt to co n t^wad to tht pluet Vcmia or 
litar* 

• Winddcr, b A'wir,* |k aaii 
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much uncertainty. When we consider, further, the 
freedom with which the writers of this school use 
their own imagination as instrument of research — and 
th« ease with which they construct vast edifices of 
conjecture on narrow and shifting foundations— no 
one can be surprised that these ingenious and subtle 
speculations are very far from having obtained the 
unanimous agreement of the men who are capable of 
forming an independent judgement on these difficult 
subjects. 

So much may be said to explain why, in this little 
book, which is intended for ordinary readers, I have 
not considered it opportune to take account of in* 
vestigations which cannot be held to have brought 
certain results to knowledge. Any one who desires 
to form some idea of the principles and methods of 
this school will find ^ short but substantial account 
of them in Professor Winckler's book Die Wdtan'- 
schauung dcs altcn Orients^ recently published at 
Leipzig. So far as the Hebrew people are more 
specially concerned, fuller information is contained in 
the second volume of the same author's Geschichte 
Israels^ and in Alfred Jeremias's work Das Alte 
Testament im Lichte des alten Orients. The general 
results for the whole of the Semitic East are to b^ 
found fully expounded in the volume which Winckler 
and Zimniern have published jointly, under the form 
of a third edition of Schrader's well-known work Dii 
KeUinsckriften unddas Atte Testament. 

G. SCHIAPARELLI. 

Milan: 
/km |0, 1905. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

The people of Intel, hi leaned men And Its icientlfie knowledge.-^ 
Nature and poetry.— General view of the physical world aa given 
In the Book of JoU — Criticiam of the aonrcea. 

1. It did not fall to the lot of the Hebrew people to have 
tlie glory of crcntlng the beginnings of the tcienceSi or even 
to raise to a high level of perfection the exercise of the fine 
arts: both these achievements belong to the great and irn* 
perishable honours of the Greeks. The Jews were not a 
nation of conquerors; they had little or no knowledge of 
profound political problems, or of the administrative science 
wtiich has brought such distinction to the name of Rome. 
Tiieir natural gifts, as well as the course of events, carried 
them to a different mission of fio smaller importance — that of 
purifying the religious sentiment and of preparing the way 
for monotheism. Of this way they marked the first clear 
traces. In the laborious accomplishment of this great task 
Israel lived, suffered, and completely e^thausted itselC Israers 
history, legislation, and literature were essenUally co-ordinated 
towards this aim ; science and art were for Israel of second* 
ary importance. No wonder, therefore, that the steps of 
the Jews' advance in the field of scientific conceptions and 
speculations were small and feeble: no wonder that in such 
respects they were easily vanquished by their neighbours on 
the Nile and the Euphrates. 

It wottMi however, be incorrect tQ suppose that the Jews 
were indifferent to the facts of nature, that they paid no 
attention to the qpectaclea pr0vide4 by ber in such manrelloas 
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variety, or that they made no attempt to offer any kind 
of explanation of them. On the contrary, in every part of 
their literary remains their profound feeling for nature rises 
to the surface; and it is manifest how open was their mind 
to acute observations of phenomena and to admiration for 
all that is beautiful or impressive in them. Their explanation 
of natural events (so far as it is still possible to trace it in 
the indications, fragmentary and often uncertain, which ar^ 
scattered in chance references in the books of the Old 
Testament) seems to us, as always happens with primitive 
cosmologies, much more fantastic than rational ; ye t it was 
not so exclusively a work of the imagination as to degenerate 
into arbitrary or unbridled mythology, in the manner which 
we observe among the Aryans of India or the Hellenes of 
prehistoric times. It was connected exclusively with the 
worship of Yahwe : to His omnipotence the Jews referred the 
existence of the world ; they made its changes depend pn 
His will, regarded as subject to frequent alteration ; thus the 
possibility never presented itself to their minds that the opera* 
lions; of the material world occurred in accordance with laws 
invariably fixed. Hence they gained the foundation of a simple 
and clear cosmology, in perfect accord with religious ideas, 
suitable, for giving complete satisfaction to men of a primitive 
tjpe and of simple mind, who were full of imagination and 
feeling, but not much accustomed to analyse phenomena 
or their causes. 

•• Furtheri we ought not even to suppose that wisdom was 
not held In due honour among the children of Israeli and 
tliat there were not among them nusn eminent for superior 
knowledge and culture, who gained through the possession 
of these qualities the high esteem of their fellow countrymen. 
When the whole nation recognised David as their Ungi 
eleven of the twelve tribes thought it sufficient to complete 
the «cl of recognition by sending to He^^ron the hosts of 
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their warriors in arms* On^ tribe alone^ that of Issachar, 
sent at the head of the troops aoo of their best and wisest 
citizens to take part in the deputation. The author of the 
Books of Chronicles* tells us: 'of the sons of Issachar came 
men that had understanding of the times, to know what 
Israel ought to do; the heads of them were aoo; and all 
their brethren were at their bidding.' This ' understanding 
of the times' is refened by some interpreters to the arrange- 
ments of the calendar, rendered important among the Jews 
by the need of regulating their festivals and sacrifices : and 
this opinion seems not to be devoid of probability ^ 

The same author speaks in another place of three families 
dwelling in the town of Jabez, renowned for having exercised 
from father to son the profession of scribe, that is to say, of 
literature*. Great was also the reputation of the wise men 
of Edom, a country inhabited by a people scarcely different 
from Israel, and long considered by them as brothers. The 
author of the Book of Job has put into the mouth of five 
Edomite sages his most profound reflections concerning 
the origin of evil and universal justice. The wisdom of the 
Edomites and their prudence in important decisions had 
passed into a proverb^ 

One of the greatest praises bestowed upon Solomon has 

* I Chron. zil. 3s. 

' The opinion of Reou and Geseniqi, who lee In these learned men 
of Iisachar 10 many attrologen, aeeni to me leu prohablt; too 
aitro1o|«en for one of the iroaner tribei teem to be eictulTt. It may 
alto Ite ilonbtcd whether real aitrologert exlited in Itracl at thU t pocl^ 
The Septua(»lnt takes the matter differently, tranilatinff<— Yi»iUffo»rit 
9^¥99i¥ fit Ti^ ircu^oJff. See Kenu't C^mmsniatyi Getenlvt's 7*i#i.p» 994. 

* I Chron. il. 55* I adhere to the sense In which this pas 'age hu# 
been understood by the Septoagint and la the Vnlgate, though the asajerity 
of modem translators dissent from It. As for the *City of Hooks* 
{Qifyih'Mpkir^ Jiidg. L 1 1 sqq.), that wonld rathtt be cvldeaoe lor the 
ealtttft of the Caaaaaltes thaa of Uie IsnelllcSi 

«0ba4Si Jcr.alia.7;Ban|diiU.sa. ^ 
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reference to his vast scientific knowledge. We read in the 
first Book of Kings' : * The wisdom of Solomon was greater 
than the wisdom of all die men of the East, and of all the 
Egyptians. He was wiser than all men; wiser than Ethan 
the Exrahite, and Heman, and Calcol^ and Darda, the sons 
of Mahol : and his fame was in all the nations round about* 

• • • He spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is on 
Lebanon even to the hyssop that springeth out of the wall; 
he spake also of beasts, and of birds, and of creeping things, 
and of fishes.' Here we see that several sages of less 
celebrity than Solomon, men like Ethan, Heman, Calcd, 
and Darda, held a distinguished place in the memory of their 
fellow countrymen. 

In the Book of Wisdom (viL 17-ai), Solomon is intro- 
duced speaking of himself according to the popular view : 

* God gave me an unerring knowledge of all things that are, 
to know the constitution of the world and the operation of 
the elements; the beginning, and ^nd, and middle of times, 
the circuits of years, and the dispositions of stars, the alterna- 
tions of the solstices, and the changes of seasons ; the nature 
of living creatures, and the .raging^ wile) beasts, the violence 
of winds, and the thoughts of men; the diversities of plants, 
and the virtues of roots. All things that are secret and un« 
foreseen, I learned, for she that is the artificer of all things 
taught me, even wisdom.* 

3. From the first the contemplation of the created world 
was exalted by the Jews to the honours of poetical treatment. 
In no other ancient literature has nature given to poets more 
copious and purer springs of inspiration. On ^CtviA subject 
Alexander von Humboldt has expressed some noble and' 
true thoughts: 'It is characteristic of Hebrew poetry in 
reference to nature that, as a reflex of monotheism, it always 
embraces the whole world in its unity, comprehending the 

> I Kings iv. 90-^ 
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life or the terrestrial globe as veil as the shining regions of 
space. It dwells less on details of phenomena, and loves to 
contemplate great masses. Nature is portrayed^ not as self- 
subsisting, or glorious in her own beauty, but ever in relation 
to a higher, an over-ruling, a spiritual power. The Hebrew 
bard ever sees in her the living ei:pression of the omni* 
presence of God In the works of the idsible creation. Thus^ 
the lyrical poetry of the Hebrews in its descriptions of nature 
is essentially, in its very subject, grand and solemn*/ 

4. The similes and comparisons in the Biblical writers, 
taken from the heaven, the earth, the abysses, the sea, the 
phenomena of air and water, and from the whole animal and 
vegetable world, are numberless. The vivid impression 
which those writers received from this source finds expression 
of the sublimest kind in the work of one of their greatest 
thinkers, the author of the Book of Job. In chapters xxxviii 
and xxxix, which may be considered to be one of the finest 
passages of Hebrew literature, God is Himself introduced as 
speaking, with the object of convincing Job that he is wrong 
to lament hia misfortunes, unmerited though they are. He 
makes Job see that he has no knowledge of the dispositions 
according to which the world is constituted and governed, 
and that he cannot comprehend any part of the designs of 
the Almighty. With this aim in view He places before JoVa 
eyes, in order, the great mysteries of nature, ao that Job may 
be convinced of his ignorance and nothingness : 

38 2 Who is this that dariceneth counsel 

By words without knowledge ? 
S Gird up now thy loins like a man; 

For I will ask of thee, and dedare thou unto me. 
4 Where wast thou when I laid the Ibundadons of the earth? 

Dedare, If thou hast understanding. 

' A. v€0 RaiBboldl, Gmsim (Bog. tr. by Lt-CoL X» SaUat^ il. 44)b 
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5 Who detennined the measures thereofi if thoa knowest ? 
Or who stretched the line upon it ? 

6 Whereupon were the foundations thereof fostened? 
Or who laid the comer stone thereof; 

7 When the morning stars sang together, 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy ? 

8 'Or who shut up the sea with doors, 

When it brake forth, as if it had issued out of the womb ; 
9 When I made the cloud the garment thereof, 
' And thick darkness a swaddlingband for it, 

10 And prescribed for it my decree. 
And set bars and doors, 

11 And said. Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further; 
And here shall thy proud waves be stayed ? 

12 Hast.thou commanded the mbraing since thy days bq^i 
And caused the daysprinjg to know its place ? 

• •••••••• 

16 Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea ? 
Or hast thou walked in the recesses of the deep ? 

17 Have the gates of death been revealed unto thee ? 
Or hast thou seen the gates of the shadow of death ? 

18 Hast thou comprehended the breadth of the earth? 
Declare, if thou knowest it alL 

19 Where is the way to the dwelling of light. 

And as for darkness, where is tKe place thereof ; 
80 That thou shouldest take it to the bound thereof. 

And that thou shouldest discern the paths to the hoott 
thereof? 

21 Doubtless, thou knowest, for thou wast then bonif 
And the number of thy days is great \ 

22 Hast thou entered the treasuries of the snow, 
Or hast thou seen the treasuries of the hail, 

23 Which I have reserved against the time of troublei 
Against the day of battle and war ? 

24 By what way is the light parted. 

Or the east wind scattered upon the earth ? 

25 Who hath cleft a channel for the water-flood. 
Or a way for the lightning of the thunder ; 
To cause it to rain on a land where no man is ; 
On the wildemta» wherein there is no man; 
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27 To satisfy the waste and desolate ground ; 
And to cause tb^ tender grass to spring forth? . 

28 Hath the rain a father? 

Or who hath begotten the drops of dew ? 

29 Out of whose womb oame the ice ? 

And the hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered it ? 

80 The waters are hidden as with stone, 
And the face of the deep is frozen. 

81 Canst thou bind the cluster of the Pleiades^ 
Or loose the bands of Orion? 

82 Canst thou lead forth the Mazzaroth * In their season ? 
Or canst thou guide *Ayish and her children ? 

88 Knowest thou the ordinances of the heavens ? 

Canst tho!i establish the dominion thereof in the 
earth? 

84 Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds. 
That abundance of waters may cover thee ? 

85 Canst thou send forth lightnings, that they may go^ 

And say unto thee. Here we are ? 
• ••••••••t 

87 . Who can number the clouds by wisdom ? 
Or who can pour out the bottles of heaven, 

88 When the dust runneth into a mass. 
And the dods cleave fast together? 

89 Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lioness? 
Or satisfy the appetite of the young lions» 

40 When they cpuch in their dens. 

And abide in the covert to lie in wait ? 

41 Who provideth for the raven his food. 
When his young ones cry unto God, 
And wander for lack of meat ? 

Knowest thou the time when the wild goats of the rock 
bring forth ? 

Or canst thou mark when the hinds do calve ? 
2 Canst thou number the months that they fulfil ? 

Or knowest thou the time when they bring forth ? 
8 They bow themselves, they bring forth thenr young. 

They cast out their sorrows. 

> On llanuoth and *4|F&r|, see below II 41, 63, sad 69. 
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4 Their young ones are in good likings they grow op faitte 

cipen ficild ; 
They go forth, and return not again. 

5 Who hath sent out the wild ass free ? 
Or who hath loosed the hands of the wild ass ? 

6 Whose house I have made the wilderness, 
And the salt land his dwelling place. 

7 He sGometh the tumult of the dty^ 
Neither heareth he the shoutings of the driver. 

8 The range of the mountains is his pasture, 
And he searcheth alter every green thing. / 

9 Will the wild-ox be content to serve thee? 
Or will he abide by thy crib ? 

10 Canst thou bind the wild-ox with his band in the fomm ? 
Or will he harrow the valleys after thee? 

11 Wilt thou trust him, because his strength is great? 
Or wilt thou leave to him thy labour ? 

12 W^ilt thou confide in him, that he will bring home thy seed. 
And gather the com of thy threshing-floor? 

18 The wing of the ostrich rejoiceth ; 

But are her pinions and feathers kindly ? 

14 For she leaveth her eggs on the earth, 
And warmeth them in the dust, ^. 

15 And forgetteth that the foot may crush themi i 
Or that the wild bealt may trample them. 

16 She is hardened against her young ones, as if they were 

not hers : 
Though her labour be in vain, she is without fear ; 

17 Because God hath deprived her of wisdom, 
Neither hath he imparted to her nnderstanding. 

18 What time she liftcth up herself on high| 
She scometh the horse and his rider. 

19 Hast thou given the horse his might? 

Hast thou clothed his neck with the quivering mane? 

20 Hast thou made him to leap as a locust ? 
The glory of his snorting is terrible. 

21 He paweth in the valleyi and rejoiceth in hit strength: 
He goeth out to meet the armed men. 

22 He mocketh at fear, and is not dismayed s 
Hdtfaer tiuneth lie back bom the twoid* 
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23 The quiver rattleth upon him, 
The flashing spear and the javelin. 

24 He swsiUoweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; 
Neither standeth he still at the sound of the tnimpet. 

25 As oft as the trumpet soundeth he saith, Aha ! 
And he smelleth the battle afiatf off, 

The thunder of the captains, and the shouting. 

26 Doth the hawk .soar by thy wisdom. 
And stretch her wings toward the south ? 

27 Doth the eagle mount up at thy command. 
And make her nest on high ? 

28 She dwelleth on the rock, and hath her k>dging there. 
Upon the crag of the rock, and the strong hold. 

29 From thence she spieth out the prey; 
Her eyes behold it afar ofH 

80 Her young ones also suck up blood : 
And where the slain are, there is she. 

40 2 Shall he that cavilleth contend with the Almighty ? 
He that aigueth with God, let him answer it. 

This superb enumeration, which will only appear long to 
thos^ who are accustomed to judge everything according to 
the ideas of their own time, contains, a complete picture of 
the phy^cal world, such as perhaps had not previously been 
conceived by any one. Nor is this the only review of the 
works of nature with which we meet in the Old Testament 
There are, besides, the well-known account offered by 
Genesis in the story of the creation, and the grand descrip- 
tion to be found in Psalm civ*. Noteworthy also, if shorter 
nnd less complete, are the other picture in Job (ch. zzvi), 
and those in Psalms cxxxvi and cxlviiiand in Proverbs 
(ch. viii). We see that this subject, both through its grandeur 
and through its variety, riveted the imagination of the people, 

' We may add that in EodaSi sUll, and the one eontained ia the 
Song of the Three ChiMicB in iSbm lanaoe (Daa. UL 51-90^ Apoc.)^ 
which are wanting in tteBshitwBttiU and art to bt coaridcied at BMie 
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and gave to their greatest poets opportunities for attractive 
pictures which are capable of arousing admiration as much 
now, and at all times, as they were then. 

5. In these fine passages there emerges beyond all other 
considerations the admiring and enthusiastic contemplation 
of the heaven, the earth, the abysses, in short, of the whole 
grand fabric of the universe. And, as mystery is always the 
source of marvel and wonder, the eifect on these minds, 
ignorant of doubt and criticism, was so much the greater, as 
the heavens,* the earth below its surface, the bottom of the 
sea, the abysses, were considered to be secrets, inscrutable to 
human thought. 'Knowest thou the ordinances of the 
heavens?' is a question which God asks of Job along with 
a number of others which are equally hard to answer ^. The 
same* conception is to be found in the Book of Wisdom : 
'And hardly do we divine the things that are on earth, and 
the things that are close at hand we find with labour ; but the 
things that are in the heavens, who ever yet traced out'?' It 
was considered impossible for man to arrive at the under- 
standing of such secrets ; and hence every attempt to acquire 
it was useless, unless it were gained by special gift of God, 
as appears to have been understood to be the case with 
Solomon'* But what chiefly alienated the Jews from the 
study of the visible heaven's was the consideration that the- 
neighbouring nations of Mesopotamia had been conducted 
' from astronomy to astrology, and from astrology to astrolatry, 
that is to say, to the worship of the sun, the moon, 'and 
all the host of heaven ' : a worship which was, for the Jews,, 
no less of an abomination than sacrifices to Baal, Astarte, or 
Moloch, and had become all the more detestable since the 
time when, under certain kings of Judab» such a cuhus )uul 
finally penetrated into Jenisalemi and profaned the Temple 

« Job anriU. $3. tWitd.ii.iC 

* This ii eipfosly affirmed ia Witd* viL 179 ki Se lo BMm*i Bant. 
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admitted that we are still far from ibis position; there is 
a faurge number of words and phrases in regard to which 
the most eminent commentators have not been !able to agree. 
And in this number many are words describing astro* 
nomical facts and phenomena^ It might be supposed that 
we ought here to hope for much assistance from the ancient 
verdons, and espedally from the Septuagint, a translation 
made by Hellenistic Jews not more than two or three 
centuries after Ezra, and consequently at an epoch when 
the genuine tradition as to the meaning of every Hebrew 
word in the sacred writings should have still been alive 
among the doctors of the Law. But in actual fact I have 
not found that this hope b materially confirmed, at least* 
in the present instance: whether because in treating of 
subjects which may be described as technical and not always 
familiar to the majority of men, it easily happened that the 
true meaning of the words relating to them became rapidly 
lost; or because in this version and the others comparable 
to it in point of antiquity (Aquila, Symmachus, the Vulgate, 
the Peshitta), made exclusively for religious use and for the 
edification of the faithful, it was not resdly necessary and not 
even particularly useful to take trouble jn seeking for an 
irreproachable version of such scientific minutiae, which in 
many cases could not be found. In such cases of grave 
doubt I have had no other alternative open to me -than to 
leave the judgement to the reader without prejudice, after 
having faithfully expounded the position of the question and 
having placed before him the opinions of the most authori- 
tative interpreters and commentators, while at the same time 
indicating what views appear unlikely and which seem to 
have the greatest probability in their favour. 

8. This is not, however, the only difficulty. with which 
our undertaking meets. Under one name, and in one volume 
of no great bulk, the Old Testament contains many writings 



u As tr m u nny m the Old Testafiuni 

BibjIoB, certainly cookl not ip o occ hcf to pirticipflite fai wdf 
cattomiy their arts, and their tdenoe; die oonceiitnled her- 
self on her own ibi^ggle and her own hope% hiking for 



6. In view of these cooftderations, there ii no occasion ibr 
sorprise in the fad that astronomj amoog die Jews remained 
practicaOjr at die stage winch we know to have heen attained 
(and, far tfiat matter, s ome tim es surpassed) by some native 
peoples of America and Pdynenu Bot tlw Jews have had 
the fortme to preserve throogfa the oentniies tlie better 
paitofdieirliteratQrey and tlie still more lemailaible fortone 
of aedng tUs Bteratare spread thrangh die whole worid as 
the pcimarj basb of Christiani^, and thos become the 
ntfeWectnal heritage, if not of the largest^ at anj rate of the 
most intelligent part of the homan race. It follows that, 
mnch more than with the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the 
Phoenicians, and the early Arabs, we are in a position to fonn 
n definite idea of the Jewish astronomical notions and of Jewish 
cosmography, favowed as we are in this by the fact that 
die Biblical writers make so many allitsions to these subjects. 

This thought has moved me to believe that it might be 
a woifc of some mterest to discover what ideas the ancient 
Jewish sages held regarding the structure of the universCi 
what observations they made of the stars, and how far they 
made use of them for the measurement and division of time. 
It is certainly not in this field that Jewish thought appears 
in its greatest originality or power* Yet it b also true 
that nothing can be indifierent in the life of that remarkable 
people whose historical importance is certainly not less for 
na than that of the Greeks and Romans. 

7. The foimdation for such researches must naturally be 
laid in the Hebrew text of die books coroponng die Old 
Testament, wherever, that is to say, we fed secnrethat our 
intemretation of its sense is correc L It musL lndt fd « be 
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of their labour Their researches, being conducted bj 
methods pvostlj conjectural (and indeed the material rarelj 
admits <he use of any others) and founded on criteria that 
arr too often entirety subjective, have led from the first 
to a chaos of discordant conclusions. For in this, as in 
all scientific problems of great complication and difficultyy 
it seems that the huni^ mind is condemned not to attain 
the truth without having fir^t tried a large number of 
mistaken hypotheses and passed through a whole labyrinth 
of error* However, the patience and perseverance of these 
investigators has occasionally been rewarded by the dis- 
covery of some particular facts which they have succeedcif 
in proving in a manner sufliciently plausible and convincing. 
The accurate study of these facts, and of their relationship, 
and the careful arrangement of them have borne good fruit. 
In the midst of many aberrations and contradictions, there 
has gradually come to be traced out during the last fifty 
years a line of inquiry which is less arbitrary and founded 
on more sectire principles, the results of which, successively 
corrected by severe criticism, seem to rest on a foundation 
sufficiently solid to inspire a definite degree of confidence. 
I allude to the theory of Reuss and Graf, with which many 
of the most authoritative scholars have recently come to 
agree': it will suffice to name Wellhausen, who, in his 

' Two Italian writen bave alio founded their important labonnon 
the hypothesis of ReoM : CattelU (Si^ria degtt Jsraeliti^ a toIs., Hoepli, 
Milan, 1887-8), and Revel {JUti€ratura Ehraiea^ % toIs., Hoepli, Milan, 
1888). Both desenre praiie for the spirit of laimesi and moderation 
which they have bronght to the treatment of these thorny problems* 
CastelU in another worlc {La Ligg9 id popch Ebno) has iiirther 
proposed some additions and modiBcations to Renss's theory. [Tho 
EngUsh reader may be referred to Revu's own worlc VHUtHr$ SaimU 
tt la Lot (1879), being the Introdactory volninc to his translation Into 
Frendi of the entirt Bible. See alto W. Robcrtfon Smith's OA^ TkslSg- 
wutU im ik§ fimitk CkmnJ^ or Drim^s Iminimiim U tk$ Liitnatmrt 
$fiM$ Old TkisAHMMl*] 
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Prol^vmimcL mmt Gischickii Isroils^ has establltlied its 

foundatioiis in the dearest and most rigorous fitshion. If 

ive strip off from these writers' arguments as much as appears 

to be less securely asserted and less effectually proved, there 

jet remains the possibilitj of establishing with suQcient 

historical probability this important fact: that the final 

ledaction of the Pentateuch, far from being contemporary 

with the entry of the children of Israel from Egypt to the 

land of Canaan, belongs rather 4o the latest times of Biblical 

Judaism, and forms, so to speak, its final and most complete 

product The Pentateuch appears as a compilation of 

religious, historical, and legislative matter, belonging to the 

most different epochs, from Moses to after Exra: a com* 

pilation the materials of which are not always fused together, 

but very frequently placed merely in juxtaposition, so as to 

allow an approximate reconstitution of the original docu* 

ments, or at any rate a probable classification according to 

tendencies and dates* • 

10. As regards its religious and legislative part, which 
affords more facilities for analysis, we can distinguish three 
strata: — 

(i) The First Code or Book of the Covenani\ which repre- 
sents for us the most ancient and most simple form of 
the laws of Mosaism. This has been preserved (though not, 
as it appears,. quite completely) in Exodus, chapters xxt- 
xxtii, and is preceded by the Decalogue which forms a sort 
of introduction to it. Its date is uncertain ; but I shall show 
hereafter by certain internal marks that it ought in any case 
to bd considered as earlier than the age of Solomon. I 
believe that it very probably represents the first codification 
of the ancient usages and rites of the people of Israeli 
according to the principles and traditions traced to Moses. 



^ S^kerBHrUk^ cxpitisly dttd aadtr this bsom la £sod.xsiv. t. 
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(ti) The ProphiHc Code^ incliiding the greater part of what 
we now call Deuteronoi^j', represents the collection of the 
laws of Moses as they were understood by the prophets 
of the two centuries preceding the destruction of the first 
Temple. This too is preceded by the Decalogue, which 
serves as an introduction to it It is generally allowed that 
the " book of the law," found in the Temple and proclaimed 
by King }osiah of Judah* in 6a i b.c., was no other than 
the Prophetic Code, (iii) All the other laws of the Penta* 
teuch which remaHTltlter excluding the First Code and the 
Prophetic Code are comprehended (with some small ex* 
ceptions) in the Priestly Cede, so tailed because of the great 
prominence assumed in it by the exposition of ritual and 
the theory of ceremonicfs. These laws take the form, not so 
much of a real code, as of a collection of rules and ordinances 
of every age, imperfectly arranged, some of them repeating, 
with more or less modification, those of. the earlier codes, 
others seeming to reproduce under the form of the service 
of the tabernacle the ritual of Solomon's Temple; the grcatec 
part contains all the studies and speculations made during 
the exile and from the exile down to comparatively late 
times (Le. to about 400 b.c.) on the civil and religious order 
which was to be given to the new hierocratic community, 
which was gradually being formed round the second Temple. 
II. To the Priestly Code there came to be united a brief 
narrative of the origins of the world and of man, the story 
of the flood and the patriarchs, of the liberatk>n from Egypt, 
of the law given at Sinai, and the conquest of the land of 
Canaan. This narrative, distinguished by its mass of num« 
b^ra and genealogical tchemes, waa intended primarily to 
serve as an historical introduction to the Mosaic lawsi and 
as a commentary illustrating their origin and the reason for 
their ezistence-^without entering too much into other par* 

^SMtfWfttitia^JknL^ixf. * a Xtaici nttiaiii, 
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ticutars. Fortunately, the compiler of the Pentateuch had 
at his disposal, besides this account, another of the same 
facts, far more detailed and picturesque, g:athered from old 
chronicles, songs, and popular oral traditions, at a time 
much nearer to the events related, viAt the kingdoms -of 
Israel and Judah still existed before the Assyrian invasion. 
This second narrative was interwoven by him with the first, 
and to it is principally due that simple and inimitable beauty 
which distinguishes the historical part of the Pentateuch. 
The two narratives are so different in style, and the final 
compiler has so religioudy preserved the original diction 
(only making excisions when useless repetitions would other- 
wise have occurred), that very often it is possible successfully 
to separate vhat belongs to the one or the other of the two 
narrators*, and to judge in this way what degree of antiquity 
or authority is to be attributed to this or that particular of 
the facts related. 

This much may sufiice to give an idea of the criteria 
on which I have .believed that I ought to rely, in cases 
where it is of importance to have some kind of notion of 
the date at which a given passage was written, whether in 
the Pentateuch, or in the Book of Joshua, which may be 

' Thii tnuit not, howerer, be carried to the extreme of tnpposing that 
we can leparate and assign to their authors evefy chapter or verse or 
fragments of verses, as some have recently beUeved that they can. As 
in SQch an operation analysis endeaYonis to pass the fixed limits within 
which a reasonable agreement can be obtained, and within which snch 
an agreement has in fact been obtained, it falls on the shifting and 
difficult ground of personal opinions, and criticism ceases to be a science 
worthy of respect. On thU and other abuses in the analysis and 
interpretation of the Biblical texts, see the serere and Just reflections of 
Prod F. Scerbo in his woric entitled, // VictkU Ttsiamim/^ # ta iriiica 
ktiirmat Florence, i^a ; and in the same sense CasteUi, Si§rim iegU 
/ryw/£fi, Introd. pp. Ivii-lviil. The icsnlt of these cxoeiset hat been to 
create la regard to these itndies an atmoapliere of donbt and diilmit 
whicb ii extremdy injvloas to the came of tnrth. 
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considered as an appendix dependent on the same sources. 
Speaking generally, the conclusions to which I have been 
brought *within the narrow field of my present studies have con- 
firmed the accuracy of these criteria, and have thus contributed 
something towards establishing them still more firmly. 

For other books of the Old Testament, the chronological 
question does not exist, or at least it does not exist in such, 
a way as to assume much importance. None of the his- 
torical books, beginning with the Book of Judges and going 
down to the Books of Chronicles, has given rise to such 
grave differences of opinion as those of which the Pentateuch 
and the Book of Joshua are still the subject On the other 
hand, the date of some of the so-called Hagiographa, and 
especially of the collections of Psalms and Proverbs and 
the Book of Job (which is so important for our purr 
pose), is still more or less uncertain. But it will be seen 
that the notices taken from these' sources belong for the 
most part to the general heritage of Jewish wisdom, and 
the precise determination of their date rarely has to be con* 
sidered as of great importance for our purpose. . . 

I a. So much may be said about the books of the Old 
Testament, which are our principal and practically our only 
source of information. It may now be asked whether the 
people of Israel, which is found at different times in close 
contact with peoples of advanced culture, such as were the 
Egyptians, the Phoenicians, and the Babylonians, might not 
have absorbed a portion of their ideas: in which case wci 
should have a new line of e>4dence. 

To this it may be answered that, so far as Egypt ta 
concerned, the many years which the Jews according to 
tradition passed there before the time of Moses, do not 
seem to have left many noteworthy traces upon them. The 
Jews took but little from the Egyptians: to little as to give 
rise in some modem writers lo Uie toppoiitioii that the 

ca 
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sojourn in Egypt and the exodus foHowing upon it are pure 
kgend and devoid of historical foundation. 

The culture of the Phoenicians, who belonged to the 
family of the Canaanites and spoke a language which was 
almost identical with that of the Jews, was certainly "bound 
to exercise a powerful influence over them: signs of this 
are found iu the oldest Jewish calendar, but still more in 
the continued' tendency, lasting through several centuries 
and only repressed with difficulty, to fall into the idolatry 
of the Canaanites. A comparison of the Biblical writings 
with the historical, religious, and literary monuments of the 
Phoenicians would therefore be interesting in many respects. 
Utifortunately, nearly all these monuments are lost; nor can 
the so-called Sanchuniathon give any assistance for our 
object. We can only imagine in general that the Phoe* 
nicians, being accustomed to commerce on a large scale 
and to long voyages, must have possessed, more than 
other peoples, extensive and exact notions of geography, 
astronomy, meteorology, and the principles of navigation: 
what these were, it is no longer pos^ble to know. From 
the Phoenician inscriptions, however, some information can 
be derived relating to the oldest Jewish calendar which was 
in use down to the times of Solomon. 

The case is rather more favourable in regard to the 
Babylonians, on whose literature the cuneiform inscriptions 
begin to throw some light. In the course of this book oppor- 
tunities will occur from time to time for making useful and 
interesting comparisons between the cosmographical con- 
ceptions of the Jews and of the Babylonians. Yet these are 
not so numerous as some might imagine. In spite of the 
close analogy between the two languages, pointing to a 
eommoQ origin, the wide difference t>etween the historical 
evolation of the two peoples has resulted in destroying many 
important simihuritiet and producing many profound differ- 
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ences. I will content mTself, remaining within the limfts of 
my subject, with pointing to the deeply significant fact that 
of the five or six names of constellations occurring in the Old 
Testament, not one has been hitherto recognized among the 
numerous names of constellations found on the cuneiform 
inscriptions. Nor should this give rise to any surprise. 
Even after having subjugated and assimilated the peoples of 
Canaan, the Israelites preserved many traditions from the 
time when they wandered in the state of nomadic tribes in 
the deserts of Arabia and Syria. The Babylonians, on the 
other hand, were heirs of the Sumerian culture, adopted its 
principal elements, and developed in a totally different 
direction from the Jews. 

It is no doubt possible that, in the Jewish writings of the 
Hellenistic and the Talmudic periods, cosmological ideas are 
here and there concealed, which are derived from Babylonian 
science. This is perhaps the case with the singular cosmo- 
graphy adopted in the pseudonymous Book of Enoch, 
presenting noteworthy analogies with the cosmography which 
we find expounded in the sacred books of Mazdeism\ 
These analogies would in themselves provide a problem 
worthy of study, and they would probably result in the belief 
that the Jews and the Mazdeists derived the doctrine in 
question from a common source, which could only be 
Babylonian science in the last stage of its evolution. The 
problem would lie outside tbe limits set for the present work, 
in whidi it is proposed only to consider pure Biblical 
Hebraism, and not Hebraism as modified by Hellenism and 
by the influence of oriental doctrines. 

* Not, ttrictly speaking, la the extant part <»f the Avctta, te€ 
in the tceatise Bundahisk^ the material of which it believed to be 
derived from loit books of the Avesta, Le. from the i>dmdddN(uM and 
perbapi also fiomthe J^^Ukr A^ui, the 4th and 5th books of the twenty* 
one whidi origlnaUy composed the Anita. (See West, Fakhvi TuUf 

!▼* I4t 4>4t 4*1* 434t 44S» 4^S*) 
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CHAPTER II 

THE FIRMAMENT, THE EARTH, THE ABYSSES 

General a/rangement of the world. — The earth's disk. — limiti of the 
regions known to the Jews. — The earth's foundations. — The abyss 
and SheoL^The firmament.— 'The npper and lower wateri,.— 
Theory of subterranean waters and of springs, of rain, snow, and 
hail : the clouds. — General idea of Hebrew cosmography, 

15. About the form and general arrangement of the visible 
world the Jews had much the same ideas as we find originally 
in all peoples, ideas which have satisfied at every time the 
greater part of men even among nations with a pretence to 
culture: in fact, the cosmography of appearances. 
. A nearly plane surface including the continents and seas 
constituted the earth destined for men's habitation. The 
tiniverse was divided into two parts, upper and lower. 
Above was heaven, the Hebrew shamqyim or /^ uplifted^ ^ 
with the appearance of a large vault supported round about 
upon the extreme parts of the earth. Heaven includes alt 
the upper part of the world : it is the kingdom of light and 
of meteors, and the stars revolve in its highest part Under 
the surface of the. earth are the actual mass of the earth, and 
the depth of the sea, forming together the tower part of the 
universe, dark and unknown: this came, in opposition to 
bdiven^ to be described by the name Uhlom (or plural Momaih) 

» 

* If at least we may accept Gesenio^s derivation firom the toot Mivni, 
whidi is presenred in Anbio with the meaning mUut fiiii^ and also 

ti$ Mimi H •liilttdim.) 
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having the sense of depth and rendered bj abyss in the Greek 
and Latin translations of the Bible, a word which has now 
passed into general use among ourselves also \ 

14. The vast plain of the earth, partly occupied by the 
sea, partly by continents studded with mountains and furrowed 
by rivers, is of a circular shape, like the heaven which covers 
it; it is surrounded by water which extends as far as the 
point where the heaven begins. So we read in the Book of 
Job (xxvi. 10) that God ' fipced a circle as limit to the waters, 
at the boundary of light and darkness' : that is to say, at the 
point where the illuminated part of the world (land, sea, and 
heaven) comes into contact with the dark part (the abysses 
and the depth of the sea). Similarly in Proverbs (viii. 37) 
mention is made of the time when God ' drew the circle which 
is over the surface of the deep.' This circle can be nothing 
else than the visible limit where the heaven and the 
sea encircling the continents touch each other round about. 
It is probably to this circle that allusion is made in Job (xxii. 
14) where God is described as 'walking in the circuit of 
heaven' — that is to say, the spherical space bounded by the 
circle which forms the limit of heaven and earth. The 
distance between heaven and earth and the dimensions of 

* Gesenins deiiYes tihffm from tbe root kum^ signifying disturbance, 
iriolent motion, confosion : whence this word conld be applied to the 
tea and to any large body of water. The Biblical writen certainly 
often use tihdm in the former sense, more rarely in the latter. This 
agrees well with the recently-noticed analogy with the Assyrian tiamtu ■■ 
sea, see Schrader, KA T. * p. 6 [ Thg Cuneiform ImcripHcm anJ thg Old 
Testament i English translation by O. C. Whitehonse, where th« 
German pages are given in the margin]. But, that the Jews always 
included in the word Uhdm the idea of depth, even when using it of the 
sea, is proved by the tradition (in this respect most trustworthy) of 
the LXX ; there it is invariably cooddered as equivalent to l^vsrmr, 
wUdi implies great depth, or, strictly 9pfMn^s§meikimii0iUmteu. 
The pasnges of the Bible in wkich this wofd iadicafees the lower or deeper 
pelts ef the laivenc^ will be coUeeled farther «•• 
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earth itself are immense and such that no man can measure 
them. 'Who hath fixed the measures of the earth?' God 
asks of Job (xxxviii. 5), 'or who placed the line above it to 
measure it ? ' And elsewhere (xxxviii. 18) : ' Hast thou knpwn 
the breadth of the earth ? declare it me, thou who knowest 
eveiTthing.' So absurd did the idea of being able to measure 
heaven and earth appear, that Jeremiah makes the Lord saj, 
to indicate something impossible (xxxi. 37): 'When the 
heavens above can be measured, and the foundations of the 
earth can be searched out beneath, then only will I cast off 
from me all the seed of Israel.' The great height of the 
heavens and the circular form of the earth are clearly 
indicated in Isaiah (xl. 23): 'He (the Lord) sitteth on high 
above the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants of it are to 
him as locusts V In the centre of the terrestrial circle is 
. Palestine, Jerusalem being the absolute centre : ' Thus saith 
the Lord : this is Jerusalem ; I have placed her in the midst of 

* The word used here It ^nj"* circle; from tbe lame root comet 
inr^jf/^A«com[vast (Iul zUt. 13). The phrase orbit ttrrarum^ to 
common in the Vulgate, it to be tinderttood to imply (u alwayt with 
Latin writen) the whole of the known regiont of the earth, withont 
adding any Idea of roundnest. Similarly, the word Erdkreii and the 
inappropriate form Rrdboll^ which German translatort hare Introdacf d 
Into the Bible where Erd§ atone would have been the literal equivalent, 
■ne to be understood In the tame way. From a passage In Isaiah (at la) 
and another In Eieklel (vil. %\ where mention It made of the four 
kantphotk of the earth, tome have wished to conclude that the Jews 
% pictured the earth to themselves at square : but there It little ground 
for thit theory. The parallel passages of Isaiah (xxiv. 16) and Job 
(axxvii. 3 and xxxvlll. 13) show that the allusion here Is to the extreme 
partt of the terrestrial disk, corretpoiiding to the directiont of the four 
principal windt (tee below, § ta). Thit It the only possible way of 
lecooeiling the four hampMk with the circular fom iH the earth and 
the heaven.— The y^r ^ig$t of the earth recall the title ' Xing of the 
four parti of the earth' {^w Mhroi irhiiti) whl^ la iied ^ naay 
kings of Babylonia tad Aiayrla and contafais an aaalogooa idea (mo 
J«MC% K$ im hi U itt B^k^t^mUtf p, 167 iqq.). 
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the nations, and all the lands are in a circle round about 
herV 

15. On the plain thus described there are arranged round 
the centre the nations of the earth and Noah's descendants, 
as expounded in Genesis z. They occupy round the centre 
a space whose limitSi for the Jews before the exile, did not 
exceed thirty degrees (about 1875 English, miles), whether 
latitudinally or longitudinally. The furthest countries in any 
sense known were : to the east, Persia and Susiana (Paras 
and E!am\ with Media {AfadatY* to the north, Caucasia, 
Armenia, the regions of Asia Minor along the Black Sea 
{Magogs Togarmah^ Ararat^ GomerY\ to the west, the 
southern outskirts of Greece, the Archipelago, Ionia {Elisha^ 
Javan), Crete (C^A/or?), and the Libyan peoples west of 
Egypt {Lubim) ; to the south, Ethiopia (Cush^ Phut ?), Yemen 
(•S'a^),Hadramaut (Hazarmavith^ and eastern Arabia iPphtr^ 
Regma [R.V. RaamaK^ completed the circle. Of the 
southern extremity of Europe they had only a general and 

* Ezek. T. 5. In the Valgftte tnd LXX the navel tf thi earth Is 
mentioned more than once (Jndg. ix. 37; Ezek. zszTlii. la). Recent 
interpreter!, instead of thit^ translate by * lofty places ' or * heights of the 
earth,* nnderstanding the word * navel* in a metaphorical sense. We 
cannot, therefore, nse these texts as eridence of Jewish cosmography. 
The conception of Jefiisalem*s central position was also adopted by 
some ChHstian writen of the first centuries and of the Middle Ages : H 
formed, as is well known, a fundamental point la Dante*s geography. 

* Some believe the Mand of Sinim* (Isa. zlix. la) actually to 
represent China. This hypothesis Is more Ingenious than probable. 
The LXX evidently did not think of China, as they translate l« Ht 
IXcpofir. See, on the other side, Gesenius, Thes. pp. 948-50. The opinion 
which would xecognitt In Rodb, Meshcdi, and Ttil>al (Esek. xxxvliL 1,3) 
the names of Russia, Moscow, and Tobolik, Is entirely absanL But it 
IS probable that Hodu (Esther L i, and vUi. 9) does really repitsent India, 
some knowledge of which, after the cxpcditkiB of Alexander, might 
have leached as far at Palestine [so A«V. and R.V*]. 

* ForEickkl(iSDrrlil.Q,TQfaimaliitthe»eitaoithiilyeMiiti70f 
the iahiblttd eifth. 
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1/txj confused idea ('the isbnds of the nations'), which thej 
undoubtedly derived from the stories of the Phoenicians who 
had told them of the marvels of Tarshish *• 

The Jews knew, besides the Mediterranean (called bj them 
yam haggadoi^ i.e. great sea, oxyam haa^on^ L e. western sea), 
the Red Sea {^am luph^ i.e. sea of weeds, oxyam Mitrayim^ 
!.e. sea of Egypt), and the Dead Sea (>aM ^amm^/o^, L e. sea 
of salt, oxyam ha'Srabah^ i. e. sea of the steppe). They may . 
possibly, even before the exHe, have had some knowledge of the 
Persian Gulf and the Black Sea; but no mention of them is 
found in the books of the Old Testament A passage in 
Genesis might lead us to believe that they conceived all the seas 
as being in communication with each other \ But in that case 
the connexion with the Dead Sea could be only subterranean. 

Besides the portions inhabited by Noah's descendants 
there were other districts, imagined rather than known, 
extending to the great surrounding sea which was supposed 
to touch the columns of heaven, that is to say, the base of 
the great vault*. Genesis, and several of the prophets^ speak 
of the 'garden of God 'in the region called Eden, the first 
home of Adam and Eve. They seem to have thought of 
this place as in the eastern parts of the earth, a supposition 
whidi was preserved throughout Christian tradition down to 
Christopher Columbus. Still more east than Eden they 
placed the land of Nod (LXX, No(d), the abode of Cain and 
his descendants (Gen. iv. i6). 

* This wftt tn exceedingly rich coontry ittuated In the eztieme west 
at a great and uncertain distance. It ii not quite certain to what it 
correjipondt : a plausible hypothesis, resting on the authority of the 
LXX, is that it fefers to Carthage. 

* Gen. L 9t 'Let all the waters that are beneath the heaves be 
fadiered Into one place, and let the dry land appear.* 

* For thet fonadatioiis and oolnmns of heaven, tee s Sam. zriL 8» 
Job sari. II. 

« Geii.tt.9,iv.i6;Esek.asxL8,9^i6|i89iixvL3|;Iia.U.3; JodiLs* 
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i6. The plain formed of earth and seas was thought of as 
finite, and as included within fixed limits, which are frequently 
mentioned'. The earth is firmly fixed in its place.: we 
often hear of its foundations and of its comer-stones\ by 
a simile taken from human buildings. Not that these comer 
points are to be regarded as resting on a base; for on what 
then would the base rest? They are amply fixed unalter- 
ably by the Divine will; and the earth cannot move from 
them in any respect, except when Tahwe himself shakes 
them, as happens in an earthquake*. The earth theUi with 
its comers fixed, has no need of a base or support outside 
itself: thus alone ^n we understand the expression in Psalm 
cxxxvi that 'the earth is founded on the waters/ and how 
Job can say.(xxvL 7) that the earth is 'founded upon 
nothing/ These are simple indications of relative position. 
The upper part of the earth, as we shall see, stands above the 
lower waters ; all the mass, therefore, of the earth, including 
these waters, is suspended in space, and consequently rests 
upon nothing. 

17. The terrestrial mass, which supports the continents 
and seas in its upper part, extends in depth to the lowest part 
of the universe : to this extension, as b 4 been already sdd, 
the Jews gave the name of /Sf^m, implimg depth. We may 
conveniently render thb by afyss (or dsef). * Thy judgements 
lure a great abyss,* says the author of Psalm xxxvi to the 
Lord, meaning to indicate inscratable profundity. 'Thou 

• 

* Dent. xxriiL 64; Job xxviii. 14, zxzvIL 3; Jcr. x. 13; Pi. ii. 8, 
IxziL 8, tnd many other ptssaget mention the limits of the earth. The 
limits of the sea are alloded to in Job szri. 10^ sxxriii. 8-11 ; Prov. 
▼iiL a9 ; Jer. t. «a. 

* Ont of many passages the foUowbg may be dted t i Sam. ii. 8 ; 
a Sam. nit 16 ; Jo^Jsu (; i Chron. mri. 30; Job xaxriiL 4, 6; Ps. 
xvlii. 15, faonr. 3, zcUI. i, zort 10, dv. 5 ; Jer. zzii. 37 ; Proir. viiL 19. 
; * The eaithqoake is meatiooed la i Kings jds. ii-ia s Job is. 6 1 
isa.szSz.6; £adkzxxvlai.i9;^AmQtLi; ZaGh.sfv,|; and daei^icfa. 
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hast brought me again from the abysses of the earth/ says 
the author of Psalm hxi to the Lord : that is to say, from 
the depth of misery. In Psalm cxxxv the abyss is counted 
as part of the universe : * Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that 
did He in heaven, in earth, in the sea^ and in all the abysses ;' 
where the enumeration begins with the highest places 
(heaven), and descends, step by step, to the lowest'. But 
more often the abyss is connected with the idea of the 
subterranean waters. 'He hath gathered the waters of the 
sea in one mass, and laid up the abysses in storehouses* 
(Ps. xxxiii. 7) ; here the abysses are represented as an immense 
mass of water. Hence proceed the 'springs of the sea'/ or 
the 'fountains of the great abyss'/ which suggest to us 
a subterranean hollow full of water, much greater than all 
the others, whence the waters of the flood burst forth. From 
this mass of abysmal water also proceed springs and the 
sources of rivers, which are several times mentioned as 
among the greatest Messing^- of a country*. This is 
picturesquely expressed in Psalm xviii : ' Then appeared the 
springs of waters, and' the foundations of the earth were laid 
bare.' In Proverbs also (viii. 24), the abysses come into 
relation with springs, where Wisdom is said to have been 
bom, *when the abysses did* not yet exist, nor fountains 
bubbling with water/ 

18. So then, the Jews thought of an immense mass of 
subterranean waters, which formed, together with the waters 
of seas and lakes, the system of the ' lower waters/ so called 
to distinguish them from the 'upper waters/ which were sup- 

' The abyitet are tometimet coimected with the bottom of the tea 
(Job xu¥iii. 16) ; or aie simply coatraitcd si depth with the height of 
beaten (Ps. crfl. s6}« 

* Job xxiviil. i6. ' Gen. viL 11, vUl. s. 

* Sec the bletiiag of Jacob (Gen. albc ss), the bkitlBg of Moces 
(Deirt. sxiiiU 13), the deicriptioB of the pramiicd land (Dcat vUL 7) 
aad of the land of Aiqffia (Eidk sxxL 4). 
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posed (as will appear later) to stand above the firmament. 
These subterranean waters partly rose by means of channels 
i^nd caverns to the diy surface of the earA, producing springs 
and rivers, partly penetrated to the basin of the seas and 
(\ lakes, maintaining their level by the aid of apertures and 
channels at the bottom; so we musi understand the expres- 
sions, ' springs of the sea/ and * fountains of the great abyss.* 
This arrangement, by making a single mass of the superficial 
and subterranean waUrs, allowed the Jews to explain how 
the sea does not overflow with the ceaseless influx of the 
rivers, and how springs come to be perennial, thus aflbrding 
a simple reason, ingenious for ijts time, of the circulation of 
waters and springs to the sea and of the sea to springs \ 
All the Bibliod writers appear to be ignorant of the origin 
of springs firom the condensation of the atmospheric waters. 
That the lower waters should overcome the laws of natural 
gravity, and rise again from subterranean depths to the 

* This problem ii propounded b to many words by Ecdeslasies i. 7 1 
* All the livers nm into the sea, and the sea is not full ; nnto the place 
whence they come, thither they retnm agafai.' Antonio Stoppani 
(Ccsmoginia AffiMua^ CogUati, Milan, 1887, pp, 31 a-15) takes advantage 
of this passage to assert that the Jews (Stoppani says Solomon, believing 
him to be the anthor of Ecclesiastes) knew of the atmospheric drvnlation 
of waters, as it b now taught in all works on meteorology and physics. 
VTith all due respect to this learned and eloquent writer, I must say that 
I cannot see the necessity for such a cooclnsioo. Ecclesiastes merely 
dwells on the fact that the sea is not increased by the influx of the 
rivers : hence he concludes that the waters of rivers must return from the 
sea to their sources. But he gives no dear indicatioa whether this 
jetnm takes place by the atmosphere or uider the earth. That 
this latter suj^iositloa was ia the minds of the Biblical writers, results 
from the .sum total of their cosmological ideas, as they are expounded 
above. As a matter of fact, Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas 
Aqdnas still thought that all the rivets, or at any rate the principal 
ones, took their origia Immediattly from the tea, making a paU theaos 
lader the taitk thmg^ Us potts t sat en this sal^itcli Stoppul, ^ dir; 

M47* 
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sarfiice, was considered as a result of the onmipoCeiice of 
God, who ' calls the waters of the sea and spreads them over 
the surface of the earth V 

19. The abjTSs is not infinite»Just as the heaven is not 
infinite : the abyss embraces the lower part of the universe, 
and it has its limits like the heaven, earth, and sea *• Its depth 
is in the same class of measureless size as the height of the 
heaven and the breadth of the earth : it cannot be measured 
bjmen^ 

In the lowest part of the abysses is Sheol, the place where 
those dwell who have passed to the state of rephaim or 
' shades *•' This is the place lower than any other *, which is 
described in the Book of Job (x. ai-a) as the land where 
the shadow of death reigns, where the shadows are scarcely 
broken by any glimmers of twilight, where there is no order, 
and whence diere is no return — in short, as something very 
like the Hades and Avernus of the Greek and Latin classics, 
and the Aralu of the Babylonians. No Hebrew Dante has 
described this place ; yet we already find in Ezekiel * a part of 

* Amos ▼. 8, The analogy between these abysmal waters and the 
•abtenanean ocean iflpsti) of the Babylonians, b erklent. See tho 
description of the latter in Jenisen, KosmoUgU der BahyhnUr^ pp. 343-53. 

* Thb is required by the fact that allusions occur in the Old 
Testament to the circuit of the sun, moon, and stars : this circuit would 
be an impossibility if the earth were supposed to be prolonged to 
Infinity. Xenophanes, the Greek philosopher who admitted this pro* 
longation, was obliged to suppose that the stars were luminous meteors, 
lighted every morning and extinguished every erenlng. On the otiicr 
hand, the Bible considen the sun and aU t^ stars as bodies of permancat 
identltyand uninterrupted existence. 

* Ecclus. i. 3 (LXX), I a (Vulg.). 

* Ps. Ixxzriii, to; Prov. U. iS ; Isa. zztL 14. 

* Deut. xxxll. at ; Job xL 8. 

* Esek. xxri. 19-so, xxxi. 14-18, xxxiL 18-33. The wofd * pit' {bfir) 
•ftca serves In the Bible to indicate the place of burial t iometiniet also 
It Is aaed Imt Shcbl as n iriiolc. Commentators have therefoie usaally 
lateipieled It la these senaes cna whca tnuulatiDg the paiiagcs elled 
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Sheol distinguished as deeper, called the ' pit ' or ' th.e lowest 
parts of the earth/ where the uncircomcised descend and 
those who have fallen by the sword, causing terror in the 
land of the living. In course of time this distinction came 
to be more definite : the upper part of Sheol, destined for 
the just, was called * Abraham's bosom,' and the lower 
part became Gehenna, where sinners were tormented in 
flames^ 

so. Over the surface of the great circle occupied by the 
earth and the seas rises the system of the heavens, the king* 
dom of light, corresponding to the abyss and the kingdom 
of darkness ; first, proceeding upwards, is the heaven called 
by the special name rdqtif^ which the LXX render by ortpi^iiia , 
the Vulgate by firmammium^ whence the word firmanuni 
has come into use among ourselves also*. 

Sometunes it is further described as r^ia* iasshamqyim, 
the firmament of the heavens *• It is a vault of great solidity, 
compared in Job (zxxvii. 18) to a metal mirror ; a transparent 
vault allowing the light of the stars, which are placed higher, 

from Exekicl. But attentive r^adbg will show that the reference is to 
a place f pecially destined for the nndrcnmcised and for men of blood* 

* Lnke xvi. 33-8, in the parable of the rich man and Lasams. Men* 
tion is there made (verse 36) of the great leap which must be made to 
descend from Abraham's bosom to Gehenna. 

* The original meanbg of rdfia' is not quite dear. Gesenins (7il#/« 
p. 1 31 3) translates it by expansum, idptijirmum^ dertTing it from the 
root rdqa^ (fircussii, htiudit^ tundendo ixpandii). From this meanbg 
there is derived a second, which the same root r^«* takes in the 
Syriac language: this may be expressed by yCnwovi^, siabUivit, The 
LXX and Vnlgate have certainly followed this view of the meanbg. la 
Esekiel rdq*tt is nsed to mean a floor or pavement suspended on high 
(L 33-6, X. l). See the aUe and learned discassioa by Stoppanl 
{fip, (it. pp. 367-81), where the mcanbg,;CnNaMMtf appears to be dearly 
established in oppodtioa to the bterpretatios ixUmrim whi^ sevcal 
modem commentators adopt 

* GcilL 14,15, 17, so. J?tfffii'aloiiebGcB.I.6, 7f8; rikiis.l| 
Baa^sii.}. la Eochn. ittit* 8f icad #vfff^ai|Mi, 
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to pass through, 1 Its main duty is to support * the upper 
waters/ holding them suspended on high above the earth, 
and separated from * the lower waters * of the continents, seas, 
and abysses : as we are told in the noble opening of Genesis 
(i. 7), So it is said in Psalm dv. 3 that God/ has covered the 
upper part of the heaven with water/ and in Psalm czlviii. 4 
' the waters that are above the heaven' are exhorted to praise 
God'. 

a I. By means of flood-gates or portcullises {arubboih) 16* 
gulated by the hand of Yahwe*, the upper waters come to be 
distributed over the earth in the form of rain, subject to rules 
as to time and place '• All are familiar with the account of 
the flood, in which, to inundate the earth, not only 'all foun« 
tains of the great abyss/ but abo ' the flood-gates of heaven,' 
are opened ^ This curious conception, which has evidently 
been produced by the desire to explain the phenomenon of 
rain, is found repeated iu Genesis, the Books of Kings, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets: it does not seem possible to 
understand it in a metaphorical sense and adapt it to our 
ideas'; it is, in fact, in the closest connexion with the rest 
of the conception of the upper waters. Considering the 
spherical and convex shape of the firmament, the upper 
waters could not remain above without a second wall to hold 
them in at the sides and the top* So a second vault above 
the vault of the firmament closes in, together with the firma* 

> Repeated in the Song of the Three Children: Dan. ill. 60 (Vnlg.)* 
According to Jensen {fip. eit. pp. 954, 344), the cooceptloo of tho 
vpper waterf is also fonnd in the Babylonian cosmology. 

* Gen. vii. ii,Tiii.a; sKlagtviLi9; Ps^luviiLj; Isa, xziv.lt; 
Ma).iii.ia 

I Jcr. V. S4 ; Job juvili. s6; Dent xxvlU. is ; Lev, sxvl. %% Two 
•nimal raini itrs dlitlngulihcd ia ths Old Tctlament 1 the 'Hormtr* or 
ittlamnal raia (Ootober to Dscembar), and the Matttr* of ipriig laia 
(March to April). Sat Daat. aU 14 1 J«r. v« S4 1 lioi. vL |» 

* Gctt.vii.ii,vlU.s« 

* As Gcseoiis woaUl wlih to do (7X«f. p. i|is). 
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ment, a space where are the storehouses (oisaroiht Biivavpol, 
ihesauri) of rain» hailt.and snow\ They are the ministers 
either of the goodness or of the wrath of the Ahnighty*, and 
are kept full by His hand, while the water that falls 'returns 
not on high, but changes into seeds and fruits' for the use of 
animals and men*. In the lower zone of this space, on the 
level of the lands and seas and round about them, are the 
* storehouses of the winds V which open from one side or the 
other in all the directions of the horizon, and so give rise to 
the rush of wind. 

a a. The ancient Jews did not mark more than four direc* 
tions in their horizon, and did not distinguish more than four 
winds. The ' four winds of heaven ' are alluded to in miany 
passages of the Old Testament", so much so that the ex- 
pression ended by passing into common use among ourselves 
also. The four directions corresponded, as would naturally 
be expected, to our cardinal points. For each of them the 
Jewish writers used three different systems of names, each 
resting on a separate principle. 

In the first system the observer is supposed to be placed 
lacing east, and the directions were defined in relation to him 
— in front, behind, to his right, to his left Hence the follow* 
ing terms: — 

X, jedem^ in front 

W., afufr^ or a^^fi, behind. 

N., simt^^ the left, i.e. that which is on his left 

S.^yamint or ieman^ the right, L e. that which is on his right 

This method of distinguishing the parts of the horizon 
was also used by the Indians and partially by the Arabs* 

> Job xxxvUi. si« * Job sxxvll. 6, 1 1 1 auvUi. sa, t|, s$-7, 

> Xm. Iv. 10. ThU puMgt sxprciily sxdadis any Ides of «a alrao* 
sphcrio drcttlatloB of wslert i Mi abovti aolt on ptgt s^ 

* Jer. lu iSi IL i6| Ps. exsxv. ;• 

• Jer.xUx.|Cl Eiekiaxxvll9; ZtduvLS) Dta^vULt. 
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From this use, which makes the east into the fundamental 
direction, is derived in oiir western kmguages the ezpiessioii 
' to orientate oneself.' 

A second system of names was derived from the appear- 
ances associated with the sun's dailjr motion :— 

E. mizrah, the rising of the sun. east 

W. mUd hasshe/rush, the setting of the sun, west 

N. fsq/jm, obscure or dark place* 

S. dardm, bright or illuminated place. 

A third system, which might be called topographical, 
indicated directions by means of local circumstances corre- 
sponding to them. According to this principle, the south 
was very often described by the name negeb (derived from 
the disused root nagad s Latin exstccatus /uit\ because the 
region south of Palestine was so called, being a completely 
arid desert. No less frequently we find the west described 
by the name miyyam (from the sea) or yamtnah (towards the 
sea); for the sea (yam) formed the western boundary of 
Palestinic, and for all the Jews without exception was to be 
found on the western side. Analogous descriptions for the 
north and east do not appear to have been in use^ 

The four winds are always indicated by the name of the 
direction from which they blow, as with us. The Jews 
attributed special qualities to each wind. The east wind 
brought them scorching heat and locusts*; the south 

* These three wajs of indicating direction are foond nied pro- 
mitcnonsly by the Biblical writers, without any obrions nile of 
preference. Thus, m Genesis (xiii. 14) God says to Abraham at his 
calling: 'Lift up thine eyes and look from the place where thou 
•tandest, towards tsafm^ towards negih^ towards qtdtmt and towards 
yam * : where terms belonging to all three systems are used together* 
Itfven happens sometimes that the same direction Is indicated by two 
^its names in combination. Tbns, in Eaodns (du xxrii), the sonth Is 

* Gen. iH. 6, xUi. s^; Ezod. a. 13; Hoe. aiiL i|; Sack. xvii. 10^ 
sis. IS* 
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wind storms and warmth'; with the west wind came clouds 
and rain * ; with the north wind cold and cahn K 

a3. As will be seen» this conception of the firmament 
as distributing winds» rain, snow, and hail, takes away from 
' the clouds their principal function, that of bringing rain. 
] These mount up from the extremity of the earth^ and spread 
'\ over the sky : in them Yahwe places his bow, the rainbow '• 
This crude cosmography is not, however, that of all the 
Biblical writers : it is not that, for example, of the learned 
and gifled thinker who. wrote the Book of Job, In- his 
opinion it is the clouds that contain, the rain and distribute 
it over the earth*. This conception removes the part taken 
by the firmament in the distribution of' rains, and the hypo- 
thesis of the upper waters is no longer necessary. When the 
Almighty wishes it to nun» He * binds the waters in His 
douds,' which are charged with spreading them wherever 
it is ordained. Yet we still hear in Job of 'the storehouses 
of snow and hail, made ready for the day of enmity and 
battle' (xxxviii. as, 23), where these products are clearly 
distinguished from rain and thunder, which are mentioned 
a little lower down (xxxviii. 95-8). Accordingly, it is 
possible that the author reserved the firmament for snow 
and hail; but it must be confessed that he makes no 
mention of the firmament| though opportumties Iq: naming 
it were not wanting. 

The evident connexion, however, of clouds with rain 
could not escape the notice of observers, however super&ial, 

> Job xxxviL 9, 17 ; Iia. xxt I ; Zcch. Ix. 141 Ijokt lil. |5. 
' I Kings xriil. 44 ; Lnke xlL 54. 

* Job xxzrii. 9 ; Prov. xxv. 13 ; EodoSi xUil. ss. 

* Ps. cxzxv. 7 ; Jcr. x. 13, U. i6. 

* Gen. is. 13, 14, 16; Eidki. s8. 

* Jobzzvi.8: 'HebbdcthuptliewateisiBHiscloids'; aadloww 
doim(xszvLs7, s3)t 'Tbe alafidls fiea tht deads and is daftntd 

»a I 
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tnd we find tone tncei of.it The author of Ecdeustes 
HLjn (zL 3): 'When the clouds mre foil, thejr 9pK$A nin 
over the earth.' In the aeoond Book of Sainiid (xzi. la^ 
God ia deacribed aa galhering round aboot Km 'maasea 
of water and thidc doodi,' where the jnztapodtion accen- 
toatea a coBnr¥ion between the two tUnga\ In the Book 
of Jiidsea{v.4)pil ia aud that 'die heavena and die cboda 
drop water/ And in Geneab (iL 6\ a ck>ud is made to 
intenpene. to m g irt fn die dost^ thos rendering possible the 
chj.fior the fbrmalkm of Adam'a'bodj. The connexion of 
doods with dew is clearljr intfcated in Isaiah*. 

34. It most be recognised in general that it b no easy 
matter to preaent an exhaustive accoiut of wbat the Jewish 
writers say widi regard lo the canae and manner of <^)enaion 
of meteorological p hen o mena . As we are dealing with 
opiniona that are derived from the imagination rather than 
firom die critical atndy of the fects, a certain <fifference 
be t we en one andior and another b to be expected. It 
accordingly beoomea diflkult to distinguish or reconcile 

* Tkb oonaeiioo wo«ld be tttll watt clearly maiked Id the Vulgate 
wiKiiiif ; irihmms mquas de mubibus coehrum. But no other inters 
pteter comet aear thU way of «iiderstaiidmg It ; not even the LXX. 

* Iml xviii. 4. The Jews had aoticed the spootaDeoot dinoliitioD of 
do«d% espedaUy of monibg cfarnds : tee Job vii. 9 ; Hot. vL 4« But 
I have Ibond iMMhfaig to iodkate any knowledge of the fonnation of 
dovda by oondensatXNi of the atmoapheric Taponis. One might refer 
lo thit fibct a passage in the Vnlgate (Job zzzriL ai) : mtr ofHmr tn 
mmtft^ Bat it it probable that the translator only wished to snggest 
the dooding of the air at a mere fiict of obtenradpn, peihapt following 
the example of Symmadins» who translates ^Wytf^m r^ «M^ 
There teeast ahcndy to haire been nnoertainty at to the reading of 
thb patHige b the time of the carilest interpreters. In iKt, the LXX 
have 6««ff^ H wmft* mbrm M rflfdr, where the air It not even named.. 

«f HM (eodam) /mrj/Umvit, nearly the oppotiti of the tsme adopted 
by %miMnhit aad the Vnlgate. Reocat eommtatalon follow tha 
madinip mora or 1cm dotelv. 
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such opinions, represented for the most part by a few phrases 
vrhose meaning* is often not clearly determined, .to say 
nothing of the possibility that we ought to interpret these 
words, not strictly and literally, but rather in a metaphorical 
sense, or as similes. 

25. We have now exhausted that part of Jewish 
cosmography which relates to the earth, the abysses, and the ' 
firmament An these taken together must be thought of* 
as forming a cosmic system or body, fashioned in a shape 
which cannot be exactly and completely determined by the 
aid of the Biblical data. Yet it may be admitted as very 
probable that theso^ writers, going by what appearances 
suggested, would suppose the whole to be qmnmetrically 
arranged round a vertical line passing through Jerusalem. 
We may further admit that, as the heaven forms with the 
air an upper part, of a round shape, like a vault or circular 
cupola, as it appears to our eyes, so too the abysses might be 
symmetrically pictured as included within a surface of equal 
shape and size, of corresponding convexity, at the bottom. 
Thus the heaven widi the air, on the one side, the abysses 
with Sheol and the lowest parts of the earth, on the other, 
would come to form two equal halves, separated by the plane 
containing the surface of the earth and seas, and symmetri- 
cally placed in relation to that planed Such a cosmic system 
or body might (hen perhaps have a spherical shape. Or 
others might suppose, with some reason, that the whole 
figure formed a spheroid depressed in the vertical direction, 
the conception bdng thus accommodated to the apparent shape 
of the firmament, which, as any one can see, Is not properly 
a half sphere but rather the half of a spheroid much more 
extended in a horizontal than in a vertical direction. In 
the annexed figure, which is designed to render the pre* 

> Att alliiiioD to thb tymmctiicil ansafOMMt ailgiit ptHMpa be 
fdosd ia Job id. t tad Fnl« ezniz. t. 
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ceding account more dear and aid the reader's imagination, 
I have drawn the universe as a spheroid depressed in this 
way. By comparing it with the Biblical data» the reader 
will easily be able to Judge how much foundation of fact 
there is in it» and how much hypothesis \ 

* In Figure i x ABC ■• the upper heaven ; ADC ■» tbe cvnre of the 
shya ; A£C«tlie plane of the earth and lea* ; SRS « varioos parts of 
the tea ; EEEavarions parts of the earth; GHG-* the profile of the 
firmament or lower heaven ; KK m the stotehooses of the winds ; 
LL«*the storehooses of the upper wateti^ of snow, and of hail; 
M ■• the space oocnpied by the air^ within which the doods move ; 
NN « the waters of the great abyu; uz ■» the fonntains of the great 
abjss; PP • Shed or limbo; Q • the lower part of the same, the 

inieiao properly so caUcd. 

• 

B 
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CHAPTER III 

THE STARS 

The Sim and the moon. — Their conne stopped L/ Joshua and otheit. 
— Allusions to a total eclipse, probably that of 831 B.C.— 
The heaven of stars. — The k^ tf. keavm. — The planets: 
Venns and Saturn. — Comets and bolides. — Fall of meteorites. — 
Astrology* 

s6w Round about the cosmic body or system which we 
have described above, composed of the firmament and of 
the earth with the abysses, and representing the central and 
immovable part of the universe, are gathered the stars, and, 
primarily, the sun and moon, placed, as it seems^ at not very 
different distances from the earth'. The sun {fhemesh) is the 
most magnificent work of the Almighty : * he cometh forth as 
a bridegroom from his nuptial chamber, he rejoiceth as a 
hero in his victorious course: he ariseth from one end of the 
heaven, and his circuit reacheth to the other end thereof; 
nothing is taken away from his heat' (Ps. xix. 5-7). His 
course continues day and night: 'the sun riseth, the sun 
goeth down, and anew he hasteneth to the place where ho 
must arise* (Eccles« i. 5). Here the subterranean course 
of the sun is clearly indicated, from the point of setting to that 
of his next rising. As regards the moon (called in Hebrew 

* There eannot be any donbt that the son and moon weie plaeed 
above the firmament and the ipper waters. When therelbfe Genesis 
(t 14, 15, 17) says that God has placed the lighu • im the ftrmament of 
heaYen,' we mnst nnderrtand that it Is the appearanot father than the. 
reality that the writer wishes to describe. la ladi lor the ^edalor 
these lights do project OD the vaalt of the fiimaBcat. 
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yaria^ or poetically lihanah^ the white one), her coarse could 
not be supposed to be very diflTerent from that of the sun. 
Moon and son are continually found associated as two great 
lights, destined, the one to rule the day, the other the night, 
intended to fix days, months, and years, and also to serve for 
the miraculous manifestations portending remarkable events 
to come*. Aldiough their duty of regulating time requires 
a certain regularity of movements and periods, it is not con- 
sidered impossible that their course should be arrested or 
even turned back at the command of Joshua and other men 
loved by Yahwe. An ancient Jewish poet, singing of 
Joshua's victory over the Amorites, attributes to that comman- 
der the boast of having arrested the sun and moon * ; and 
certainly one could not conceive a more effective flight of 
fancy, or one more fitted for the heights of an heroic 
and lyrical composition. But as^ has happened in other 
ancient nations, so among the Jews also the material of 
heroic songs passed not infrequently into history, and, as 
history, this episode in the wars of Israel b even now re- 

* Gen. i. 14. Such would seem to he the meaning of the word 
§ikoik (LXX eft 9^ikM\ Vnlg. in signa). Further discussion of the 
T»rioiis possible Interpretations Is given in Gesenlns, Tkes, p. 40, 
Among the signs to which Genesis allodes, eclipses are certainly to be 
inclnded ; especially total eclipses, on whidi see below, (( 37, aS* 

' Jot* X. I a, 13 : < Then Joshua spake in the presence of Israel : Sun, 
stand thou still above Gibeon, and Uiou moon, in the valley of Aljalon 1 
And the sun stood still and the moon stayed until thf people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies. Is this not written in the 
BM cfthi U^ghi } And the sun stood still la the midst of heaven 
and hasted not to go down for the space of about a whole day. And 
there was no day lilce that, before It or after It.* The BM §f Ihi 
Upright or tkijusi {sephsr kayyashar) seems to have been a collection 
of iongt connected with the heroic deeds and the great men of Israel 1 
as it contained iongt by David, Its compilation does not date (irom 
before hit time. The woidi placed la Jothna*t moath have la the 
Hebrew a rhythm and poetical colonrlag, and are to be N|^trded as 
« vcfbal qaotatloa from the ^M ^||#/m#* 
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garded by many. According to the narrative in the historical 
portion of the book bearing the name of Isaiah, that prophet 
is said not only to have stO[>ped the sun, bat to have turned 
it back^ Soy too, of Eiimelech, husband of Naomi, an 
obscure tradition relates that he stopped the sun ; and accord- 
ing to the Vulgate of i Chronicles iv. as, a descendant of 
Judah, son of Jacob, is said to have accomplished a like feat*. 
37. Eclipses of the sun and of the moon wtrt not unknown 
to the Jews* They did not understand their reason, and 
were wont to regard them as signs announcing Divine 
chastisements. Nor did the prophets fail to confirm this 
opinion. In Joel the Lord says*: *I will shew wonders in 
heaven and earth, blood and fire and columns of smoke : the 
sun shall be turned into darkness and the moon into blood.' 
Similarly, Amos (viiL 9): 'And it shall come to pass in 
that day, saidi the Lord God, that I will cause the sun to go 
down at noon, and I will spread darkness over the earth in 
the clear day.' These passages seem to hint at events 
actually witnessed. Total eclipses of the moon were always 
sufficiently common at every time and place: * the moon 
turned into blood '. may be confidently referred to the livid 
reddish colour which is often noticed in these eclipses. As 
regards total eclipses of the sun, the inhabitants of Palestine 
and of the neighbouring regions would have had several 
opportunities to witness them in the times of Joel and Amos. 
In the elaborate catalogues of eclipses published by Oppolser 
and by Ginsel\ we find registered as visible in those parti 

* On this event see (( 81, 8a. 

* For these two less known cases see Maitinf s comment od I Chron* 
Iv. sa. 

* Joel iiL 3, 4 (Hebrew) or il. 30, 31 (English versions), 

* Oppoli«f| CMmn 4ftr FimttmUti (Memoirs of the Vlcnneae 
Imperlid Academy of the Sciences: toU 111). GIniel, SptdtUtr C^nm 
iir Somtm^ umi MmdJUuitmim fUr ik Lituttr d$i kUinUihm 
JUifiAmmf, sms 900 Mr dr. Hs 600 mmk CIr. (Bcrlla, 1899). 
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total solar eclipses under the dates, August 15, 831 b.c*; 
April a, 824 B.C.; and June 15, 763 b.c.*. 

a8. Other prophets, later than Joel and Amos, seem to 
allude to total eclipses of sun and moon. Micah (iii. 6) : 
'The sun shall go down over the prophets, and the day 
shall be dark round about them/ Isaiah (ziii. 10): *The 
sun shall be darkened in his going forth, and the moon shall 
not shine with her light.' So far as the sun is concerned, 
probably these are reminiscences taken from earlier prophets; 

* According to the mapt of ecUpies appended to the work of Giniel 
cited above, the zone of totality of the eclipse of Angnst 15, 831 B.C., 
passed near Memphis, crossed Arabia Petraea, and feU within the soathetn 
bonndariet of Palestine. The moment of greatest darkness for sonthem 
Judaea aiid Arabic Petraea wontd have been almost exactly at midday : 
JQSt as the Lord says through the month of Amos, ' I will make the sun 
fo down at midday.' Ginzel*! mapt show a smaller probability for the 
eclipse of 814 B.Cn and a still smaller'for that of 763 B.C. : first, because 
these eclipses were not total within the limits of Palestine and. the tone 
of totality kept at some distance from those limits ; and also because 
the greatest darkness occasioned by them in those regions would not 
have taken place at midday, but, in 824 B.C., two hours before midday, 
and in 763 B.C., three hours after midday. As to the date of Amos, we 
know from himself that his vision took place while Uzziah (also called 
Azarlah) was reigning in the kingdom of Judah, and Jeroboam II 
simultaneously reigning over Israel. According to Oppert*s calculations 
(/V«f. ofSoc. Bibl, j4rck. 1898, xx, pp. 45, 46) these two .kings reigned 
contemporaneously from 811 to 773 B.a So Amos, and Joel too (who 
it supposed to have been rather earlier than Amos), would have been 
Teiy well able to be spectators either of the eclipse of 831 or of that of 
814, or of both. It should be mentioned, however, that Oppeit't 
chronology, founded in etsentials on the data of the Books of Kings, 
comet into conflict with the Assyrian monuments which are contemporary 
with the events ; according to the monumentt, these two reignt should 
be brought about 9$ or 30 years nearer our own time, to that the 
interval within which the prophecy of Amot fallt comet to be put 
roughly between 780 and 750 B.C. The diflerenoe it not tuch at 
citentially to change the position of the quettloa. Amot could well 
have lemcmbercd in old age the extraordinary tpectade of a total celipte 
seen by him in early yoath. For Joel, if he b a littk earlier than Amot^ 
the diJcaltj is ttill lets. 
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for, from 763 down to the destnictioii of the first Temple 
(586 B.c.)» no total eclipse of the son was visible in 
Palestine or its immediate surroundings. In the Book of 
Job also (iiL 5) mention is made of a 'darkening of the 
day/ which may well be understood of a total solar 
eclipse. 

ap. Above the course of the sun and the moon, as far 
as the extreme h'mit of visible things, there extends the 
heaven of the stars, sometimes confused with the firmament 
But while the firmament is thought of as solid and ligid like 
a vault, the heaven of the stars is introduced to us as some* 
thing thin and flexible, like a cloth or curtain. In several 
places in the prophets * God is said to have ' stretched out the 
heaven,' an expression which it would not seem possible to use 
of a solid vault. In Ps. civ. a ' God stretcheth out the heaven 
like a curtain*'; and elsewhere, * He stretcheth out the heaven 
like a veil, and spreadeth it out like a tent to dwell inV 
This idea that the heaven, studded with stars, is something 
subtile and flexible, bearing the stars fastened on after the 

^ lift. xUv. S4, xW. la, U. 13 ; Jer. x. is ; Zech. xU. i. 

' Interpreten are not agreed at to the true tense of j^erCaA, which It 
trantlated by 'curtain* above. The LXX have iipptr, with which the 
Valgate it in accord, teaAmgfeffem. Luther Tifpich [cloth], Diodati eor* 
tina [curtain], Philippton ZeUteppUk [tent-doth] »Reiist Zelidetki [tent* 
covering : the usual meaning, e.g. Jer. x. to]. But all have in commoa 
the idea of tomething thin and flexible, designed to terve at a covering. 

* Isa* xl. at. Here too what it exprested by 'veil* it reprctented 
b the Hebrew by a word of indeterminate tense, <fi^, Including the idea 
of thinnett and tubtilty Geseniut {Tkes. p. 34S). So the Vulgate goes 
ttraight to the extreme limit, taying, qui txUndU vttui nihiium coelot ; 
while Luther contentt himtelf with 'a thia tkin,* Hn dUnnes FetL 
Diodati hat torn* una UU [like a web], Philippton Hn SeAUitr [a veil]« 
Rentt eim Ttfpieh [a carpet]. The authority of the LXX would appear 
to ttand alone, In speaking of a vault : 4 rr^irat kt Mo/tiptaf rir o&^or^. 
But the word ita|i^ can be wed of any kind of covert tvcn of the 
lightett kind and mada of tklns or tUk. Theit is aa csastpla ki 
Hcrodotos L i^, where it itaads for the cover of a doted cat; 
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Eidaoo cf cnbroiderj, is e xpre ssed in the most fivdy wtj 
hf die iffst Isuab, who predicts ts a sign of the divine 
wradi * tint ' iB die host of hearen shaO be dissoNed, and the 
iKavensdnBbeiolkdnpfikeabook: and all their host sfaaO 
sidL down, as Mklh die leaf of the vine or of a Ii|f4ree.' 

3a In the song of Deborah, one of the most ancient 
monaments of Hebrew literativediat ha^e reached ns, there 
is an obvious aSiision to the dai!/ motion of the stars 
(kekMm). During die fight at die brook Kishon « die stars 
fought from iieaven, thej fboght from their orbits against 
SiseraV In the Book of Wisdom (nL 19), Solomon is 
made to boast of knowing, amongst man/ other things^ 
iw mifmm mmkmt mi Afr ip mrn ArVnt , a mm $ rum €urtms d Mlarmm 
4isp9xUi9ma. In these last two words we may perhaps 
recognize an alhision to the con^eUations; but, if the late 
date of the book be granted, it would not seem improbable 
that the astronomical conception of the prevision of celestial 
movements is here seen in process of arising, or, it ma/ be, 
even the astrok>gical view of the reciprocal configurations 
of the seven planets. However this ought to be understood, 
the power of knowing all the stars, of numbering them, and 
distinguishing them b/ their names, is reserved to God alone, 
who fcounteth the number of the stars, and calleth them all 
b/ their names ' (Ps. cxlvii. 4)*. God atone has fuU know* 

' lift. xsdv. 4. It is mineoessai/ to remark thtt the czprestioii ' to 
be tolled vp like a book ' fefen to the older form of books, that of a fW/ 
(Latia votunuri)^ rather than to the shape of modem book% to which 
die Volgate rendering €9mpUembMniur allvdes. The meaning of the 
phrase ' host of heaven * will be discnsMd a little lower dowQ. 

* Jndg. V. sa The word maiUpikf rendered abota b/ frlfYfy 
properly means rttuft ssaiked by being raised above the sarroandlng 
grovnd (Latin vim i^gguia), and Is to be mderBtood of the ways maikcd 
In. the sky lor tht dally oomst of each star, tht atuiUUfttmikit at ws 
shoald call them. 

* See alio InL id. s6 1 Jcr. sssifi. ss; Job fau 7) ¥MoBi vH. 19. 
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ledge, of the laws which govern the heaven, and the power of 
regulating the action which they exercise over die earth 
(Job zxxviii. 33). 

31. If we examine the astronomical knowledge of primitive 
peoples, we find that certain groups of stars, more dearly 
defined and more conspicuous than the rest, were more or 
less known by all. The Great Bear has been marked and 
named not only by the tribes inhabiting the arctic regions of 
the earth, but also, so iar as is known, by all the peoples 
of the northern temperate zone. . The splendid constellation 
of Orion with its strikingly characteristic shape, and the 
group of the Pleiades, crowded densely in such a small 
space, are found in the cosmography of all the peoples of 
the torrid zone and of the temperate zones of both hemi* 
spheres. Accordingly, we find the Great Bear, Orion, and 
the Pleiades known among the Jews as well as elsewhere, 
and a special name assigned to each, which occurs more 
than once in the Old Testament It must, however, be 
confessed that the nomenclature of these groups and, more 
generally, whatever concerns the uranpgraphy of the 
Hebrews, still causes much perplexity as regards its 
interpretation. The assured facts are few; the more or 
less uncertain conjecture! are many. Numerous astro* 
nomical and philological discussions have taken place, so 
that there is a good deal to say on the subject. I have 
therefore thought it advisable to treat it separately and to 
devote the whole of the following chapter to it. 

32. Thi host 0/ heaven. There occurs not infrequently in 
the Old Testament the expression isibd hasshamqyim, which 
the LXX translate by dim^ir rov Upanv and elsewhere by 
9Tpanh roS •Cpmfov^ the Vulgate by mtWta or exera/us eoelu 
It is not always employed in the same sense. Sometimes 
it means simply that which forms the equipment of heaven, 
and, hence, all the stars in general So in Genesis (iL i\ 
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vliere it is saud that 'the heaven and the earth were finished 
and an their MbdJ we must understand 'aB their epi^mmi^i 
whence the LXX have appropriate!/ rendered Mbd hf 
Moywf, and the Vulgate by mmahu. In otiier places it is 
namral to take /rXftJ kuskamaym as expressing hi figurative 
bngnage the whole moltitude of stars, which may weO be 
compared to an army or host; so in several places of 
Isaiah (zL s6; zxxhr. 4; xhr. 12). But often especially in 
writers later than IsaiahS by the kasi of Meavem we have to 
understand a particular class of stars to which worship was, 
during a certain period, paid among the Jews. 

^. To. arrive at a definition of the stars which were 
hiduded under the Most rf heavm in this last sense, let us 
first observe that the allusions only begin in connexion with 
the last kings of Israel, who are accused of having aroused 
the wrath of God by worshipping the host of heaven, as weU 
as by other forms of impiety'. This worship, introduced 
under the influence of the Assyrian invasion, passed in the 
times of Ahax even into the court of Judah, and was only 
abolished by the pious Josiah*. When then, after the destruc- 
tion of Samaria in 721 b.c. and the deportation of its 
inhabitants, colonists from Babylon, Cuthah, and Sepharvaun 
were substituted in their place, the occasion was favourable 
for star-worship to spread much more widely in Palestme. 
This first observation is naturally followed by a second, 
namely, that the h>ti of heaven must have been included 
in that class of stars whose adoration was taught to the Jews 
by the Assyrians and Babylonians. Now the star-worship 
of these two nations comprehended, besides the sun and 
moon, also Venus and the minor pbmets; there are in all 
seven stars to whose diviniQr, as is well known, the great 

• 

> Deit iv. 19, sriL 3; s Kings xriL 16, sd. 3, 5, niiL 4, 5; Jcr. 
vHLs; ZefikLs; s Ckm. szUL 3, 5. 
• s Ki^gt xviL li* * s Ki^gt siiiL IS. 
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temple of Borsippa (now a ruin bearing the name Bin 
Nimroui) was consecrated by Nebuchadnezzar. Babylonian 
theology did not, however, confine itself to these. It 
introduced further as objects of .superstitious veneration a 
quantity of good and malignant spirits connected with par* 
ticular stars or groups of stars. The battalions composed 
of these spirits or subordinate divinities were called the 
hosU of hionen by the Babylonians in the same way as the 
spirits ruling over the earth were called' the hoxU of earth. 
Nebuchadnezzar, in one of his inscriptions, exalts the god 
Nebo by saying that he ' rules over the hosts of heaven and 
of earth V Similarly, in a hymn to Marduk (the Merodach 
of the Bible), 'the angels of the hosts of heaven and earth' 
are said to belong to Marduk*. 

34. A noteworthy illustration relating to the host of heaven 
is found in i Kings (zzii. 19), repeated verbatim in a- Chronicles 
(zviii. 18). According to this narrative, when Ahab, king of 
Israel, and Jehoshaphat, king of Judab, wished to make war 
with united forces against Ramoth-Gilead, a prophet was 
consulted as to the issue of this expedition, who began his 
reply by saying, *I have seen the Lord sitting on a throne 
and all the hott of heaven stood by him on the right and on 
the left/ From what follows it appears that the reference , 
is to a kind of council composed of good and malignant 
spirits {rupoth)f who are ministers for executing the works 
of God. The influence of the Babylonian theology on the 
ideas of the narrator is here perfecdy manifest, and no 
doubt can remain as to the nature of the beings which were 
supposed to form the host of heavenK They were major or 

■ Schrader, KAT.* p. 413. 

> Smith's Chaldean GeHSsis (ed. Sayoe^ 18S0), p. 81. The wofd 
'hoit'* it repicsented hi Aasjrriaa by hHUt^ whibh othen tnmslate by 
ensemble or totality. 

* We milt ictam later to the *hoet of heavea' aodtothefiguative 
repnteotatioQS of it poeicwcd by the Behyloniaoss see f i 7s, 7}. 
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of Ike Bab^onba FuidiccNi, or dK merdf 
food cr bad ipidtt; to cidi of ibae were assigned, as hoHK 
or as pfaoe of nde^ «> Baoj fltus or gioops of tfus. 

3$. Of Ike phodi comidered aiqglj, two onlf cm be 
tnoed m the Old Tcstameaft. One of the great prophels 
Ok iBe csdicl ^iBoae DvcoKdOBa aic wio^t ioodq lUBdeo ^vkb 
of Inial^ vhea czoking over the joiminenl nan of the 
Empnc^ breaks ioto the fiolloving vords': ' Horn 
wn Ikoo bMtm firom heaven, O ^Ud^ child of the motnmg; 
and cat down to the groand, O thoa tnuoapler of oatioosr 
The vordielBf takes its lool fron ialt( which can be inter- 
pMed huai^sfiimdni,^hrMUms esi; hence il may easily be 
aifciitiwidofaatar; all the more that, besides the son and 
aMoabonlf itan can' Cdl from heaven.' Acoor£nglj% the star 
*ckild of the nwrning' ma/ appropriaiel/ be refened to Venn^ 
the Boming star. The LXX and the Vnlgate have ander^ 
sukmI it so*. As we shaO have occasion to show lower 
down, the two appearances of Venas in the momii^ and 
evening were pnrtablj thoogfat of bjr the Jews as two 
d Mfa c nt stars with the name aMSsonKEl (§§ 71-3). An 
aBnwnn to Vcms might conjectnnlljr be recognised in the 
'morning itais' mentioned in Job (zzzviu. 7) *• 

The Hebrew name of another planet ma/ with great 
probabilitjr be recognised in Amos (v. s6). This name is 
icad as JlCrfmm accordiug to the Bfassoretic pointing, bot 
k has now been proved that we oogfat to point so as to 

* In. zir. IS. 

* Sfardbrlj, im Asyrio-Bbbylcuaii, tlie plaact Vcma it lOiiietiBct 
MmsifSl (qdeadcM), Irmi the loot aK/ (qOcDddt). See 

r, JT^r*, P.3SS. 

* la Oe LXX Md the Yalfntc oAer pMngci ocGV ia vhich LacUer 
or Yopcr are aasMd, bat, whea cnniMd ia oo mpK ufum with Oe 
Hckmr leit, fiktf lane aa doMat of doaU. Ia toaM of them 

tha »| i LMly i n a»tabtaadentoodd»piyefthidawatrAt 
ViH. 8aiaJ0bri.17aBdPlkCi.ii 
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read Kaivan^ as the Syriac translator has done \ Now 
Kaivan was the name of Saturn amon^ the ancient Arabs 
and Syrians, and (as E. Schrader has recently proved) among 
the Assyrians too*. The words of Amos are these: 'And 
ye shall take Sakkuth your king and Kaivan^ the star of your 
God» images which ye have made for yourselves.' The 
prophet, therefore, reproves the Jews for the worship of the 
planet Saturn. 

This exhausts the number of the planets, any notice of which 
can be found in the Old Testament For it is not certiun that 
the names Gad and 3fitm\ which are found in the book as* 
cribed to Isaiah *, represent the planets Jupiter and Venus. 
They seem here to stand for the god of fortune and the goddess 
of chance or fate *, and their relationship to the planetary 
deities of Babylonia has not yet been convincingly proved*. 

* On this lee Gesenios, 7Sl«r. p^ 669, where tome other interpretations 
are given, indnding that of St Jerome, Kiyun « Lncifer. The pointing 
which gives Kaivan has also been relied npon by the |JCX, who 
transcribe it as Tte^,. where the initial P instead of K was'prdbably 
already foond by the translators in the Hebrew manuscript which they 
employed. As a matter of fact, in the Phoenician alphabet (nsed by the 
Jews down to the time of the LXX and still later) the letters iafh and 
rcr^ can easily be interchanged, 

* Schrader, XA 7*.' pp. 443-$. In the sacred books of the Parsees the 
planet Satura is named Xiwm^ See Bondahiih, cih. ▼. 

* Isa. Ixv. II. 

* See the discussion of GesentnSi Tkes. pp. 264, 798. The LXX 
have rf Sai|ior(^, rp v^xv. The Vulgate, qui fonitis forttmoi mensam 
€i iikitis super tam^ comoine the two divinities into one. 

* The author does not wish to imply that the Jews had not some 
more exact knowledge of the planets, espedalty after they had come into 
contact with the Babylonians. It does not, however, seem that the 
frequent use of the number 7 in the Old Testament Is la any way 
connected with the planets, mudi less the inatttation of the Jewish week 
(at will be shown la the last chapter of this book). The qnestioa 
legaiding the appUcatioa made of the anmbcr 7 ki the books of post* 
Biblical HebftJaa Is mora complicated, ibsc tfM faUbMact cf Ibiciga 
ideas is fieqacatly tHdcDl ki them. 
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36. Had the Jews also paid attention to comets? It 
seens probable that they had: when JoeP makes the 
AInii|;h^ say that He ' will give blood and fire and piOais 
of smoke,' it is possiUe that he alhides to oomet% though 
sndi a description might fit some exceptional meteor snch 
as we vsoalfy call bolides. The ' pillars of smoke' must in 
cidier case be imderstood of streaks or trains of hmiinoiis 
vapour. The appearance of a bolide is imdoobtedly 
descri b e d in vivid colours in Genesis (zr. 17% where it is 
said of a acrifice made by Abram that * when the son went 
down and darkness had become dense, behold^ there i^ipeared 
as it were a smoking brazier and a lamp oC fire, which passed 
across^ between the parts of the victims.' A reminiscence 
of a boGde might also be found in a description given by 
Eiddd (L 4). 

An abondant fall of meteoric stones has seemed lo some 
to be alhided to in Joshua (z. 11), as having happened on 
the day which saw the sun's course stopped. ' And it came 
to pass that, while they (the enemy) fled from before Israel 
and they were by the descent of Beth-horon, the Lord cast 
upon them great stones from heaven unto Azekah, so that 
more of them died beneath the hailstones than by the sword 
of die children of Israel' The mention cf 'hailstones' 
raises a doobt whether the reference is to meteorites and 
not rather to a hailstorm, which, according to Job (zzzviiu 
S3, 33), God has stored up ' for the time of enmity and 
for the days of war and batde.' 

37. What arrangement of aU the heavenly bodies ought vre 
to bdeve that the learned among the Jews had made in their 
minds» and what scheme of their respective distances? We 
have already seen that the Jirmament^ which kept in the 
iqiper waters and was designed for the distribution of rain 
and also to serve as storehouse for snow and hail, was con* 

* Jod liL a (Eag^A vcnkM, i. !•)• 
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sidered by some writers as a complement of the terrestrial 
edifice, a sort of iQwer^ meteorological he<xven. Above it 
revolved the upper^ astronomical heaven with its daily mo* 
tion: within the latter revolved the sun and moon with 
separate motions of their own. This highest heaven sur- 
rounds the earth and the firmament on every side, and above 
it is the seat of the Almighty. In some places in the Bible 
there occurs the expression shimi hatshamqyim ('heaven of 
heavens ')\ which implies an intensification of the idea of 
heaven, such as is found also in the case of other ideas in 
Hebrew idiom '. The heaven of heavens is not really difierent 
from the highest part of heaven, that which encloses the 
whole universe'. 

38. It is not impossible that, together with a certain 
notion of astronomy, the Assyrians and Babylonians also 
imported into Palestine the bad seed of astrology. The 
Jews, who in the debased periods of the kingdoms *of Israel 
and Judah abandoned themselves to the most senseless and 
savage superstitions, practised divination of every kind*, 
consecrated hprses to the sun, adored the host of heaven, 
and sacrificed their children in Tophet, could not have 
remained entirely free from astrological superstition, which 

* Deut. X. 14 ; I Kings yiH. 27; Pt. cxiviii. 4 ; a Chron. ii. 5, vi. 18 ; 
Neh. ix. 6. 

' Thus, dor dorim (genentiQa of generations) means an exceedingly 
long time : hdhel kdbatim (vanity of canities) means the cxtieme of 
vanity. 

* It is worthy of note that the ancient Iranians also supposed that two 
heavens existed: one exterior heaven (/wif4a), continually in rotatica, 
in which the stars are fixed; one faiterior (irirMJf), composed of trans- 
parent blue material, which represents the firmament of the Bible. See 
Spiegel, Ertinistki AUerthumtkundi^ i. pp. 188-9 > ''* P* >3 » ^ P* *^ 
Neither the three nor the seven heavens of later Judaism and of the 
New Testament are anywhere mentioned ia the Old Tcstamcat: their 
Baby!onian origin may be v^gardcd as ceitaia. 

« a Kings xxiii. 5. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE CONSTELLATIONS 

Difficulty of the subject.— *^M (or *Ajtisk), tnd ber childitn.— AVif/ 
and AVil/im.— ATmoA.— Tbe tkamden 9fth$ i9mtk.^MitaHm<^ 
The serpent t — R^ah. 

39* Thb investigation of Jewish uranography ' has to be 
undertaken with the aid of only a few notices in the Old 
Testament;, and those few are for the most part very 
doubtful. All the available sources are reduced to three 
passages in the Book of Job and one in Amos, where the 
names are given of some of the most striking constella* 
tions in the sky. But the identification of these names with 
constellations now known to us, cannot be built upon any 
safe basis of fact. One might think that the so-called 
' Seventy/ who translated into Greek the books of the 
Old Testament at a date only two or three centuries later 
than that of Ezra, and possessed the advantage of writing 
when a sufliciently fresh oral tradition was still flourishing, 
must have known the meaning of these names much better 
than the moderns, who are guided only by more or less 
probable hypotheses. But it can easily be shown that this 
meaning had already been lost for them in the larger number 
of cases. Where Amos {v. 8) says of God: *He made 
Kimah and Kesil,' the Hellenistic translator wrote 4 wA^ 
w6wra col |icmorKnN((«i9, thus avoiding translating the words 
Klmah and Kesll, of which he probably did not know the 
precise significatioiu But another of the Seve^y, irtiosc 
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task was to translate the Book of Job, understood that 
they related to stars; twice (ix. 9 and xxxviii. 31) he iden- 
tifies Klmah with the Pleiades; Kesll he once identifies 
with Hcsper (ix. 9), once with Orion (xxxviii. 31), The 
same uncertainties and contradictions are found in the 
Vulgate : in KTmah this version recognizes Arclurus in Amos 
V. 8, the Hyadcs in Job ix. 9, and the Pleiades in Job 
xxxviii. 31. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that some scholars (for example, F. Delitzsch) regard the 
interpretations hitherto given to the names of the Biblical 
constellations as subject to complete doubt, and express the 
hope that assistance in these doubts may come later from 
the study of the numerous names of stars already found 
on the Assyrio-Babylonian monuments ^ In the face of 
such authoritative declarations, no other course is open for 
the present except to set out honestly and impartially the 
position of the question by passing successively in review the 
names presented. 

40. I. *Ash and ^Aytsh. Both these names occur in the 
Book of Job, the first in ix. 9, the second in xxxviii. 32. 
In both places they are accompanied by the names of other 
constellations, so that no doubt can arise as to the nature 
of the thing to which these names correspond. The identity 
of signification of the two is admitted by many, because, 
when account is taken of the uncertainty of the vowels in 
the old Hebrew way of writing, the difference between them 

* F. Delitzsch, Das Buck Ilioh (Leipzij;, 190a), Commentaiy, p. 169. 
This hope does not icem likely to meet with a speedy confirmation. 
We alrcAdy possess vohiminous rcscarclics by IcArned ussyrlologtsts on 
the constellations named on the cuneifotm inscriptions; but the discord- 
ance of the results does not inspire mnch confidence in the security of 
the interpretations. A sample of these difTerences may lie seen in 
Ginzers article summing the matter up fJDU mlrwwnUchtH Kmnimui 
dir Bafyt^ifUr $md ihn kuUurhitimsthi BideuiuMgi io C. F. Leh« 
1*8 oolkction, BeiMfgi mr oKm CuckUhiif vol. I. pp. 3*94). 
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may seem not very important; k is even believed that they 
are only two divergent ways of writing the same word ^ The 
word itself seems at first sight to throw little light on the 
meaning. It is used in the Old Testament under the form 
*ash to mean a moth (LXX v^r, Vulg. iinea). We learn 
something more from the second of the two passages cited 
(xxxviii. 32: 'Dost thou guide ^Ayish and her children'?), 
where it is, however^ doubtful whether the word children 
is to be understood in a literal or in a metaphorical sense. 
The opinion most generally received is that of the famous 
Aben Ezra', according to vihom^Ash ox'Ayish is nothing 
else than the Great Bear. Doth these names are, it is 
pointed out, not very different from the name na'sh (in Arabic 
a bier, or a portable litter), which has been used by the 
Arabs from time immemorial to designate particularly the 
four stars a, 0, y, d of the well-known quadrilateral pf the 
Great Bear, or the four wheels of the Wain'. Further, 
this quadrilateral would, by the Arabs living along the 
Persian Gulf, and by the Jews of Sana and Baghdad, be 
called simply 'ash \ But the constellation of the Great Bear 
also includes, besides the quadrilateral a, /9, y, d called na'sh 
by the Arabs, the three stars «, {, ly, which form for us the 
tail of the Bear and the pole of the Wain. Now these same 
Arabs have given to these three stars the name benai na'sh, 
which is equivalent to ' daughters of the na'sh' This at once 

* On the oonditioos of Tocalization under which the difference of the 
two names can be rednced to that between the sai/ih piena and 
^tscriftiodefcctivajfiiiht tame word,MC F, DtWxw^^ Das Buth iiiob^ 
Commentary, p. 144. lie Inclines to believe that *ish ihouM be read la 
both cases. 

* Ideler, C/nttrsufkunfftH Ubir 4U Siimmamim^ p. si. 

* Koswini (in Ideler, pp. eii. p. 19). Altnfi, DtsaifiUm its H§Uii 
Jfxis (translated by SchjeUcmp), pp. 49-S^ 

. * Xantea Niebahr, Biscknihmq^ vm ArakUm^ P* > 15* I^IsTi ^ tH. 
p.ss* Gcsaid«s» rikf • p* 896, 
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recaDs to the mind the 'children ot^Ayish! namtA in Job 
xxzviiL 32. And this parallelism is certainly worthy of 
notice. 

41. Not much light on the question can be derived from 
the most ancient versions. In the LXX rendering of Job ix. 9, 
it is uncertain which of the three names corresponds to the 
*Ash of the Hebrew text*; in Job xxxviil ^2^ Ayish corre* 
sponds to ^Etfircpov. The Vulgate has, in the former place 
ArciuruM for *Ash and in the latter Vesperum for 'AytsA. 
The identification with Vesper seems incredible: for what 
would in that case be the children of Vesper ? But supposing 
(as is likely) that Arcturum is written by mistake for Arcton\ 
we should have, at any rate in one of the renderings adopted 
by the Vulgate, a confirmation of the opinion of Aben 
Ezra. . 

The ancient Syriac version of the Bible (called the 
Pish'fta) puts ''lyuiha in both places of Job, for 'Ash and 
^Ayish, 'lyuiha is a constellation known to the Syrians, 
mention of which is found m the works of St. Ephrem Syrus 
and of other writers of his nation. It has been supposed by 
several Oriental scholars ' that * lyuiha is to be identified with 
the bright star of Auriga, the oZf of the Greeks, called by us 
by the Latin name. CapeHa. Hence Hyde and Ewald have 
txelieved that the 'Ayish of Job is also to be taken as 
equivalent to Capella. Then the children oCAytsh named 
by Job would be the small stars near Cqpella, { and fi of 

* The names of the Hebrew text in Job ix. 9 are *ask, kesU^ Afmah, 
in thb order :• similarly the names of the LXX lo order are nXci^So, 
'E^vipor, 'Apinwpw. Now it Is probable that hTmah corresponds to 
tbs PleiadM, m we shaU prove shortly. This raises a doubt whether 
Ihe order of names has been bterchanged in the LXX of Job ix. 
f ^ H wonld not, therefore, be pmdeat to make use of thb passage 
ift the present argmnent . 

^ Ob a possible interchange of ArUurm and Ara$s^ see bdowy f 5s, 

* GosalMi Tkismurmt^ pp. 895-^. 
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Auriga, called by the Greeks in antiquity, and also by our^ 
selves to-day, the kids. 

The weak point of this conclusion consists in ^lyuiha 
and Capella beuig regarded as identical But it can be 
shown that this identity does not exist, and that the Syrians 
meant by their *Iyuiha the Head of the celestial BuU, called 
by the Greeks and by us the Hyades *. It is a most 
remarkable group, composed of a great red star of the first 
magnitude (the Eye of the BuD, or Aldeharan) and of five 
stars of the fourth magnitude (the minor Hyades), accom* 
panied by several other less visible stars; the whdie being 
exactly similar in shape to our letter V, or to the Greek A 
(see fi^. a). 

HYA1>ES 



AlJeiar^a 

Fio. a. The Head of the Ball, or the Hymdet. 

The true conclusion is, that according to the testimony of 
the Peshitta, both *Ash and ^Ayish are to be identified with 
the star Aldeharan^ and the children of *Ayuh with the 
surrounding minor Hyades. 

4a. As regards the {oim^Ash^ the preceding results receive 
additional confirmation in another way. It is asserted in the 
Talmud, on the authority of Rabbi Jehoda (second century), 
that *Aih is the same as \jfyuiha\ Attention should also be 



* The proof of tUt affinnatfoa it given k the Appcadiz at the end of 
tiie book (ptge i6i)« 

• TmdL JUrmkhM, page ^bt *Qidd cH Vat diiit Rab Jchnda, 
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paid to the fact that the iiaiiie*ax^is several times used in the 
Old Testament to mean the moth, an insect which seems to 
have l>een as destructive in ancient Palestine as it is amongst 
ourselves. In the larva-state it has no special characteristicsy 
bat it is more easjr to recognize in the butterflj stage. When 
it ia at rest, its wings are not held detached from the bodjr, as 
happens with most other butterflies, but spread themselves 
over it in such a way as to form a doak, more or less similar 
(according to the several q)ecies into which the animal can 
be divided) to an isosceles triangle. Now the Hjrades are 
arranged so as to form just such a triangle, as can be seen 
from the representation of their shape in fig. a above. It 
seems to me possible to exphin in this way how the Israelites 
might have given to the constellation of the Hjrades the name 
of the moth. The resemblance in this case is not less than 
in the case of the seven Triones, which the Greeks compared 
to a Bear. For all these reasons it becomes fairly probable 
that *Ath should be identified with the Ilyades. 

43* The same arguments might now be adopted, and with 
the same result, for the form 'Ayisk, if its identity with 'Ash 
could be considered absolutely certain. The Syriac translator 
in the Peshitta, Aben Ezra, and many recent writers, have 
accepted this identity. If we adopt it, this is equivalent to 
supposing that 'Ayisk is Aldebaran and that the ' children of 
*Ayish^ are the minor Hyades which surround Aldebaran. 
But it is necessary to remark that the identity is not admitted 
by all Hebraists. Accordingly, as we have explained the 
consequences which follow from adopting it, we ought not to 
fiul to mention the consequences of denying it So then, if 
we assume it to be certain that *Ayish is different from *Ash^ 

Ymikm. qMtAYmiUJ Dicebant ipd, Casda Arietit. AlUdioelMUit 
ipti, Capat TmiI* The translation it that of Bnxtori; Lix. Ckmid, 
Tktm. Mifm RM. p. 1677 [ed. 1B75, p. 834]. Oa Cm/s Arittii as aa 
•q^valcat of *Ijmiha^ Mt AppcndU, page i6i. 
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v^e shall have only one indication to assist us in determining 

its meaning: that given in the text of Job xxxviii. 3a, where 

Job is asked whether he can *f^\At*Ayish and her children? * 

Thb expression, when used to represent a group of stars, will 

be mpst easily and naturally interpreted, xi'Ayish is taken to 

be a brilliant star, and if by the 'children of *Ayish* we 

understand a certain number of smaller stars crowded round 

it in such a way as to form with it a conspicuous group, 

capable of arresting the attention even of unpractised 

observers. Of such groups, the Hjrades and the Pleiades are 

certainly the most noteworthy in the sky. By our present 

hypothesis, the Hyades have to be excluded. As regards 

the Pleiades, popular imagination compares them to a hen 

surrounded by her chickens, and this simile might lead us to 

see in them **Ayish and her children.' But the true Hebrew 

name for the Pleiades seems to be Kimah^ as will be shown 

below. Accordingly, we shall have to search {ox*Aytsh in 

some one of the other and less obvious groups in the sky, 

such as arc, for example, those which we sec formed round 

the principal star of the Eagle, of the Lyre, or of the Scorpion. 

In this case, however, we are left absolutely without any 

criterion for judging to which of these groups the preference 

should be given. 

We alluded above to an opinion which would identify 
^Ayish with Capella^ and we remarked at the same time that 
the argument on which it is sought to base this demonstration 
is fallacious. Yet this does not prove the opinion itself to 
be wrong; for anything that we know, it might still be per- 
missible to recognize in CapeUa and her kids a picture like 
that of ' 'Ayish and her children,' and if any one considered 
this resemblance to be a sign of probable identity, he would 
be hard to refute. On this subject, however, it may be 
observed that, in the wQ(mrlff^Mm or astro-meteorological 
calendars of the Greeks, the niall stars of the kids with their 
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hdical risiiig announced a time of storm. This b the sole 
reason for their importance ; for any one who observes these 
stars win easily see that they do not form a noteworthy group 
along with CaptUa^ and that there are many other groups in 
the sky which are equally striking or more sa And it is 
probable that they were called the kids because they are not 
far (about 6 degrees) from Captlla^ which served to render 
them easier to find^ as their own light is very fainU If this 
group, which is suggested more by convention than by nature, 
really represented "^ytVA and her children/ we might draw 
as a necessary conclusion that the Greeks and the Jews 
received this idea from a common source, perhaps from the 
Syrians or the Phoenicians. And then the question might 
be propounded whether we must accept as effects of pure 
chance the assonances existing between the words aZ( and 
*€^hh on the one side and between "YoSct and ^lyuiha on the 
other. But it will be hard to arrive at certain results on 
a subject such as this*; and it will be better to confess that 
'Ayish^ if considered to be something different from ^Ash^ 
still remains for us an obscure riddled 

44. II. KesU is named along with other constellations twice 
in Job (ix. 9 and xxxviii. 31) and once in Amos (v. 8). The 
name in Hebrew generally mt^n^ /oolish\ in this sense it is 
often used in the Bible, and frequently implies also the sense 
of impiety. In the second of the passages cited above there 
is a reference to its chains : * Cnnst thou loose the bands of 
Orion ? * This seems to suggest that, in consequence of loma 
tradition which is unknown to us, the Jews saw in the con- 
stellation Kml the form of a man chained for his folly or his 
impiety. Out of the most brilliant constellations in the sky 
thore is one, and one only, the form of which agrees with 
mch a picture: the suggestion is exactly adapted to tbt 

* [See slio Appendix, page i6y.] 
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case of Orion (as the Greeks call it ; al-^gelbar or * the giant * 
of the Arabs ; the Sahu of the Egyptians ; the Trisanku of the 
old Indian myths), which presents to our view^ in seven 
stars of the first and second degrees of magnitude, a coarse 
figure, evidently that of a man of colossal size. The identity 
of the constellation JtT/fi/ with our Orion is further attested by 
the tradition of the ancient versions: of the LXX in Job 
xxxviiL 31, and of the Vulgate in Job ix. 9 and Amos v. 8. 
Similarly the Peshitta in Job ix. 9 and xxxviii. 31 gives 
gabbara ('a strong man'), which is the Syriac name for 
Orion, closely related to the Arabic gebbar. Practically all 
the more recent interpreters of the Bible agree in admitting this 
identity. Yet discordant voices are not wanting: thus, Karsten 
Niebuhr wished to identify Kesil with Sirius; Hyde, with 
Canopus^ The LXX in Job ix. 9 have recognized it as 
Hesper, and the Vulgate in Job xxxviii. 31 as Arcturus, 
meaning probably the Bear. 

45. The name ICesIl is found in the plural in the following 
passage of the Book of Isaiah (xiiL xo) : ' The stars of heaven 
and their kesilim shall not shine.' The LXX take no account 
of the plural, writing : ol yhp imtptt rov v^paww kqX 6 ^QpUn^ 
Luther does the same. Reuss renders literally: Die Sieme 
am Himmtl uni nine Orione (' the stars in heaven and its 
Oriofis'\ a version similar to that proposed by Gesenius*. 
The Vulgate has : s/eilae coeli ti splendor earum. Diodati : b 
eielle dei cMt) e gli asfrf di quelK (' the stars of the heavens 
and the celestial bodies *). The version of Philippson pleases 
me more than any other ; he sees in * the ketWrn of heaven * 
the forms of its constellations : die Sierne des Himmek und 
ihre Bilder thrahlen ihr Lichi nichi (' the stars of heaven and 
their images do not emit their light % Even so, however, a 
double application of the same idea is not altogether avoided* 

* Uder, SUnmamen^ p. 1^4. 

* Gcscaitn, Tku. p. 701. 
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46, III. Kimah. This name occurs, together with that ot 
other constellations, twice in Job (ix. 9 and xzxviii. 31) and 
once in Amos (v. 8). It may be connected with the Arabic 
root kum (meaning accumulavif)^ or with the Assyrian kamu 
(meaning ligavii)'^\ whence it might be concluded that it 
refers to a cluster of stars closely packed together. Here ' the 
chains of Klmah' (Job xxxviii. 31) must be understood 
in a metaphorical sense. And if that is so, it can refer 
to no other cluster than that of the Pleiades, which is the 
best known of these clusters and also the only one which 
has in consequence of its conspicuous light awakened 
universal attention at every time and among all peoples. 
This inference, which would not perhaps have much force 
in itself, is fortunately confirmed by the tradition of the 
LXX, where kttnah, keeping the singular number, is always 
ihi Pleiad. In this case there is further to be added 
the authority, by no means a despicable one, of Aquila of 
Pontus, who in Job xxxviii. 31 also translates by the Phiad. 
The example of the LXX and Aquila has been followed 
almost without exception by later interpreters, including 
E. Renan and F. Delitzsch. I say almost without exception, 
beouise the Vulgate in each of the three texts containing the 
word ksmak, has given a different rendering: in one the 
Hyades, in another the Pleiades, in the third Arcturus. 
Albert Schultens, a celebrated commentator on Job (1737)9 
seems also to have a different opinion from the ordinary one 
and to consider Umah as dcsoting the most brilliant stars of 
the southern heavens in general *• 

* This last derivation has been proposed by F. Delitxsch (/V^r. Soe. 
BiU. Archai$l. ill. p. 185). 

* Ideler, Slimnamem^ p. 148. In connexion with kfmah mention 
muit be made of the two different interpretations given of the passage 
cooeeming it in Job xxxviii 31. The first part of this verse is understood 
by most in the 8cnse,'Hasl then bonnd the chains of the Pleladetf * 
whcie' the chains *fepicseBt the Hefafcwsmi*MiadUM. ThcMthoisof 
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47. IV. Hadri theman. In the Book of Job (ix. 9), all 
the constellations hitherto described are named, and also 
another bearing the n^me given at the head of this paragraph. 
The LXX translate it roficui Ntfrov, the Vulgate inieriora 
Aus/ri; and these versions render well the literal sense of the 
word. As a -matter of fact, fieder is derived from the root 
^(/(dr, which means in Arabic /a/i/iV. It denotes properly 
the inmost and most strongly defended portion of a dwelling, 
where the articles of greatest value are kept, ptneirahai it 
is also used in a metaphorical sense to indicate the most 
internal and most secluded part of anything. As for iheman^ 
it means the right side, and, for the Jews, who took their 
bearings while turning their faces to the. east, it meant further 
the south side and the south wind. Combining these 
significations with the fact that the reference here is un- 
doubtedly to constellations in the sky, Luther has translated 

the most ancient Tenioni (the LXX, Aqnila, and the Vulgate) have read 
it so in their copies. Bnt the fact is that in the present Massoretic text 
the same word, with the transposition of the letters if, </, is written 
ma 'addnnfitAf which means dtiiaae^ obUctamenta^ tupediae (Gcscnius, 
Theu pp. 995-6). Those interpreters who have wished to adhere to this 
reading have had to be content with simply transcribing the word 
without looking for a meaning in it, as piodati has done, rendering: 
Pmi tu Ugare It diliue delU CallinelUf (< Canst thou bind the 
delights of the Pleiades 7') Or else they have had to admit a very free 
translation, as we see done in the English Authorized Version, 'Canst 
thou bind the sweet Inflnences of Pleiades ? ' [R.V^ has : * the duster of 
the Pleiadei,' giving * chain* and * sweet influences' as alternatives in 
the maigin.] In these 'sweet influences' which the Pleiades are sup* 
|)osed to exercise, the celebrated meteorologist Mauiy {Sailing 
Dirtdiom^ Washington, 1858, vol. I* p. 17) has recognized nothing leM 
than universal attraction and the constitution of the starry universe as 
conceived in the hypothesis of Maedler, which made the Pleiades the 
centre of all the movements of the stars. The. baKlessnen of this 
hypothesis It now recognized by all astronomers. We have here, how* 
ever, a new example of the alngnlar aberrations to which men can be 
led (and to which they have mosc than once actnally been kd) by the 
deslit of finding la the Bibli what cannot poadbly be tbtfc 
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luidri ihetnan by Jit Sierne gegm Miiiag ('the stars towards 
the south'), Dtodati by t segni cJU sono infondo alV Ausiro 
(' the signs that are in the depths at the south ') : both are, 
In my Judgcmenti excellent renderings. The author of the 
Book of Job has unquestionably wished to indicate some 
brilliant constellation among the most southerly ones in his 
horizon. The search for such a constellation would not .be 
difficult if during the interval between the writer's time and 
our own the fact of precession had not intervened; as 
a result of precession, many southerly stars which were 
visible in Palestine (that is to say, about the thirty-second 
degree of north latitude) when the Book of Job was written, 
would be now no longer visible at the same latitude, or via 
versa. Before all, then, it will be necessary to gain a 
sufficiently exact picture of the southern heavens in the year 
750 B. c*, which we may suppose to represent the date of the 
Book of Job. On this date, as is well known, students of 
Hebrew literature have not yet been able to come to an 
agreement*; fortunately for us, three or four centuries more 
or less do not essentially change the conditions of the problem. 
48. On a globe representing with some accuracy the 
actual state of the starry heavens, take a point whose right 
ascendon is 17^ and south declination 75^ This point will 
indicate approximately the position which the antarctic 
pole occupied among the stars in the year 750 b.c. From 
the same point as pole, take an aperture of the compasses 
which embraces on the globe 32* of a great circle, and 
describe a circle. A^thin this circle will be found all the 
stars which were invisibli on the horizon of Palestine (or 
genendly, of places under the parallel 33* north latitude) In 
thaf same year 750 b.c. If again^ outside this cirde^ with 

* OpinioM vaxy from the tiaie of Motet (1300 BwCf) to tbal of the 
•acoetton of Alexander (900 njc.^ or even later). The laleml Is of 
a thootand jeait aod MOfCi 
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the same pole, another circle be described ao^ distant Trom the 
first, we shall then have marked on the globe between the 
two circles a spherical tone or so^* breadth j within this tone 
will be Included all the stars which in 750 b.c. culminated in 
Palestine at a height less than so* above the southern horizon. 
This is sufficient, since it is among these that we must look for 
the constellation called iuxdri iheman or chambers of the stmth. 
49. Now, if we examine this sone, we shall find that 
for three quarters of its extent it b rather poor in conspicuous 
stars and contains no really important constellation. But 
the remaining quarter, which begins with ^l. Argus (Canopus) 
and ends with -a Ceniauri, is for the number and brilliancy of 
its large stars the brightest part of the sky; it is to this 
that Alexander von Humboldt applies the expression *the 
splendour (Prachl) of the southern heaven'/ In a space 
embracing less than one-thirtieth of the whole sky we see 
here five stars of the first magnitude (including Canopus, the 
most luminous of all stars next to Sirius), whereas there are 
only about twenty such stars in the whole stellar sphere. 
Further there are five stars also of the second magnitude, 
while the whole heaven only contains about sixty of them. 
Nor is there any lack of.smsdler stars in abundance, down to 
the furthest limit of those visible to the naked eye*. All 
these stars form a splendid garland, having for its background 
the densest and most brilliant portion of the Milky Way. No 
other part of the sky contains in an equal space such a mass 
of light ; it actually produces in the atmosphere a fiiint 
twilight illumination like that which the moon gives in the 

* A. Humboldt, Cosmos (JSjug. tr. hf Sabine, iii. is7). 

* The lelatiTe abnndanoe of this region in ftaxt of aU Ofders visible to 
the naked eye, from the fixtt to the abth d^grae of magnitodc^ can be 
verified firom the chaiU appended to the asthof^taitiele. Cm thi o^fartmi 
Mtiriiuiimrfsiturs9isibkt$ikimahtdigtt^}m^VMk$aaQi^^}^ 
Bicm Obienratoiy in Milan, Now shIt* 

r 
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80 far it might be permissible to extend this constellation at 
far as Sinus and to suppose that in fadri theman there was 
also included this last-named star, the most striking and the 
most luminous in the whole sky. In that case we should 
have here an allusion in the Old Testament to Sirius as 
well, whereas otherwise there is absolute ulence about it 
Yet it must be noted that in 750 b.c., under the tlurty-second 
parallel of north latitude, Sirius culminated at a height of 
41^: on this account perhaps it was already too far from the 
horizon to be included in the chanAers of the south. 

The chambers of ihi souih are also alluded to in another 
passage of Job (xzxvii. 9), where it is said : * out of the fteder 
cometh the tempest/ These chambers, whence issues the 
tempest, are to be understood as plaiced in the direction 
of the south wind; in fact, among the Jews the south wind 
meant the sirocco, bringing storms and heat, as is clear from 
some passages quoted in the note below '• It seems, therefore, 
plausible and natural to suppose that the ^eder named here repre* 
sents the same thing as that which in Job iz. 9 is more clearly 
indicated by fuidri theman. The LXX and the Vulgate have 
used the same words, mftttii and inter tor a ^ in both passages'. 

51. V. Menarim. The same verse of Job (xxxvii. 9) 
contains in addition the name of another constellation. 
Transcribing the verse as a whole, it runs thus : * Out of 
the ^der cometh the tempest, and cold out of the mezarim. 
I cannot agree with the interpreters on the meaning of the 
word mezarim. Some derive it from zarah s= disperdo, from 
which it b said to be a simple participle = disperdentes. So 

* Job xzxTiL 17: 'Thoo whoie gtnnaitf are hot, when the earth it 
•till bj reason of the tooth wind** Iia. zxi. i : * At whirlwindt come 
from the tooth.' Zech. is. 14 :' He wiU go with the ttormt of the tonth.' 

* A fuller ditcntiloa of the meaning of the woidt fadri themam it to 
be found la an article by the anthort 'Aitronomical interpretatioai 
of twopanagetla the Book of Job»* pubUahed in Iht Pavia Rtriew of 
Phytlci^ Mathtmstkib tad Nalifal ScitBca^ 4lh year, No> ||» I90|» 

pa 
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tfaey would understand it of the winds as the icaiUrers of 
the clouds. But why wind and why clouds ? 

Others have noticed that there is a kind oJT synnnetrical 
opposition between the members of the verse quoted above : 
in the first part, the subject is the south and its hot wind ; 
the second refers to the cold, which can only come from the 
north. This opposition had already been observed by 
Luther, who translates Vom Miiiag her kommt das Weiier^ 
und vcH Miiiernachi KdlU (' from the south comes storm, and 
from the north cold'). So too Diodati :Za iemfxsla viene 
dalt Autiro e ilfrtddo dal SeiUntriomi^^t tempest comes from 
the south, and cold from the north '). Taking account of this 
fact, it seems natural to think that, if the ffider of the first half of 
the verse represents a constellation in the south, the mezarim^ 
* which bring cold,' can be nothing else than a constellation in 
the north : and what other than the Bear or the two Bears? 

Sa. The LXX translate the second half ori *Ap«rovpov 
"^X^K tuid the Vulgate renders identically: ah Arcturo 
frigus. Only that it is evident in both cases (as has already 
been observed by Grotius) that instead of Arcturus (the 
bright star of Bootes) we must understand Arctos or the 
Bear. This confusion is oflen found in writers who are not 
specially versed in describing the stars*; and in the case 
in question there can be no doubt of it As a matter of fact, 
for the Jews, as for us, cold came from the north, as is 
clearly stated in Ecclesiasticus*; and Arcturus could not be 

. ^ Ai m matter of fiict, the oommon text ho dvi AMptmiptM^ i^XP^* 
Bat lereral tcholan, with whom Gesenias {Tkis, p. 430) agrees, haW 
mlieady remarked that iMptmifivw can only bo m oopyiit*s error for 

* A lecent example of the confinion between Arctnms and Aictoi is 
. ghren by StoppanI in hit work (otherwlie most admirable) Sutta Catm§* 
fmia MnaUa^ pb 310 ; where Aretnms Is laid to be a star in the Bear. 
' EoclaB.sliU.aa t <FrigidasventasAqnik>fiavit|«tgelavit€i7ttaIlns 
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described as a northern star, rince its distance from the 
celestial equator ivas about thirty-two degrees at the time of 
the LXXy and about twenty-eight degrees at the time of the 
Vulgate. Considering all these facts, I think it probable 
that mezarim simply means the constellations nearest to the 
arctic pole, probably Ursa Major or both the Bears : to 
which then corresponded, even better than now, the direction 
of the cold north winds \. It is, therefore, fitting that the 
author of tlie Book of Job should make the stormy and 
hot south wind come from the quarter where the ^adri 
theman^ that is to say, the large southern constellations, 
appeared ; and should make the cold north wind come from 
the quarter where the most northerly stars, the mnarim 
or the arctic constellations, could every night be seen. 

63. We are now in a position to propound a plausible 
conjecture as to the true reading and the origin of the name 
which in the pointed Massoretic text is now read metarim* 
We may first observe that the five Hebrew letters with 
which this name was written in the original unpointed text 
could equally well be read, with a somewhat different point- 
ing, as fniBn'm, or also as mizrayim^ of which the one is the 
plural, the other the dual, of mizreh. Now mizreh means 
a winnowing-fan, the instrument with which grain is scat* 
tered in the air to sift it ' ; and it has its root, like mezarim^ 
in the word zarah^ to which we have already referred above, 
and which, besides the sense, dispersit^ bears also the sense 
expandit^ ventilaviL 

Now it is easy to see, if the arrangement of the seven stars 

' About the year 750 B.C the pole was not ikr distant from ^,«,Y of the 
Little Bear : to that it could be aaid to be at near to the pole at it bow is. * 
But the Gxeat Bear was then mnch nearer to the pole than now. Of its 
te?en ttan the fivthcat £poin the pole was if^ the latt in the tail, and the 
polar diitanca of thit one did not amonnl to twcatj-iix degicob 

* Thia tense is asautd by te we made of it in Inu ns. S4 sad 
Jei;iT.7. 
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of the Great Bear is considered, that their shape can be com- 
pared to a winnowing-fan quite as well as (or perhaps even 
better, than) to a bear or a waggon. In fact, the hollow part 
of the winnowihg-fan, in which the grain is put, may veiy 
iairly be said to be represented by the four stars «, A y, d 
of the quadrilateral ; while the stars t , C f may quite well 
form the handle. The ancient Chinese^ following out a 
similar idea, have recognized in the seven stars the form 
of a ladle (an instrument which scarcely differs in shape 
fiom a winnowing-fan), and, in this conception also, they 




Fig* 3- Constellatioii of the Winnowing-fan, ns 
concei?ed by tlie Jews. 

treat a, /9, y, d as the cavity, and «, C 7 <^ the handle \ The 
hypothesis, accordingly, that the Jews, being an agricultural 
people, might have likened the arrangement of the seven stars 
to a winnowing-fan, is not devoid of some foundation *. 

To conclude: if mizreh may be read in the text of 
Job zzzvii. 9, we should undoubtedly have to recognize 

* In the Shih'kinjft or collection of the mott ancient Chinese poetry, 
there is an ode in which the poet, after describing the position of Tarioni 
coostellationt in relation to his horizon, concludes thns: * On the side 
of the north is the Ladle^ which lengthens its handle towaids the west,* 
This happens when the Bear is below the pole. See Legge, Tki Saend 
B—h if China^ p. 364 (vol. iii in the coUectioa of the Sur$iB99h 0f 
iki Easi, edited by Max Miiller). 

* The figvrcs here given (Fl^ S sad 4) serve to show bow the ttais 
of die Great Bear can be lepfcseBlsd as a winaowlag-laB (aeoordiqg le 
the conceptloa ef the Jews), of at a ladk (soeoidinf t» the eooception 
ertheCUaeit). 
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in it the large vinnowing-fan represented by the stars of the 
Great Bear. But as we are obliged in any case to read 
mizrim in the plural or mitraym in the dual, we shall at once 
perceive that it is not aquestion here of one winnowing-fan 
only ; and as the Bears in our nomenclature are also two, 
boUi readings fit the case perfecdy. So we come to learn 
that the ancient Jews, besides the Great Bear, knew die 
Lesser Bear also^ representing that too to themselves under 
the shape of a winnowing-fan. Nor can this cause any 
surprise. It b historically certain that the Phocnidant 
(which is equivalent to saying the Canaanites) used the Lesser 
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Fig. 4. ConstelUtioQ of the Ladle, ms concdYcd bj the Chinese* 

Bear to find the direction of the north when at sea, and 
for this reason the Greeks, who learnt its use from them, 
gave it the name «oiWkiy. Consequendy, even if the Jews 
had not noted this constellation on their own account (and 
the Arabs did learn to note it on their own account), they 
would always have been able to acquire a knowledge of 
it from the Canaanites, with whom they lived intermingled in 
Palestine for several centuries, till they ended by entirely 
absorbing or assimilating them. The five letters in the text 
here discussed, which have hitherto been read wuuarim^ 
ought instead to be pdnted so as to read mnrim or miMrayim^ 
and mean the winmnmng^ant or ttu iwa unrnimmng* 
fam^ corresponding to what we call the two Bears. The 
result is U> confirm, at any late in aubstanoe, the 
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traditional interpretation preserved by the LXX and the 
Vulgate ». 

64. Besides the constellations already mentioned, some 
interpreters think that another is to be recognized in the 
nafuuh baria^ of Job zxvi. 13, which mtdJi» /ugttwt serpmi 
(LXX2^Ni«oyraairo(rrffin|r: Symmachus r^ ^^ r^ vvyKXtMrra : 

Vulgate ioluher toriuosus). There can be no question here 
of the Dragon of the sky, which winds between the two 
Bears. The Dragon is in fact one of the artificial con* 
stellationsy invented by the ancients when they felt the 
necessity of occupying the whole heaven with groups of 
figures so as to be able to use a simple method of naming 
the stars; a constellation whose shape does not carry con* 
viction, Just as, for that matter, the two other serpents of the 
sky, the serpent of Ophiuchus and the Hydra, have no obvious 
shape, and are mere expedients for filling up. However, 
if any one is at the pains of comparing the words cited from 
Job zxvi. 13 with the rest of the speech preceding and 
following them, he will not think it likely that there is 
any allusion, here to a constellation or even to any kind 
of astronomical myth. 

55. In two other places in Job (ix. 13 and xxvi. la) 
we find the name rahab^ which is differently understood 
by various writers. The word has in general the sense 
of ferocity, insolence, pride, and is sometimes employed 
symbolically to represent Egypt*. The LXX in the first 
of the two passages have iofriy r^ Im ovpai^ ; in the second, 
r& lofrot. Hence Reuss has thought that the allusion is to an 
astronomical myth : Renan definitely names the constellatioQ 

' Some finthcr ticttmcnt of the qnestloii dkd&ag miMorim mmj be 
fDiiiid la the msthei^s mitick on 'Aitrooonlad IntcrpielAtloiit of two 
panaget la the Book of Job* (lee pb 67). 

* Pb. IxxxviL 4, Ixiilx. 10; I«. an >• See Cewaiiii, Tka. 
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of the Whale, but, to all seeming, with Uttle ground \ 
Further, it may here too be objected that the Whale is not a 
natural grouping of stars which attracts attention at the first 
glance : like the Dragon, it is an artificial constellation made 
to unite together under one figure many stars of no special 
distinction, which are spread irregularly over a large tract 
of sky. Hence Rahah might be a fabulous monster, like 
Leviathan oxBihemoih ; but it does not seem ea^ to find for 
it any connexion with the stars of the sky. In the note arc 
indicated the very divergent interpretations given by various 
authors for the phrase 'cziri rahab in Job iz. 13 * : a com« 
parison of these will enable the reader to see in what grave 
uncertainty the matter is involved. 

56. Strictly speaking, therefore, we find certain designa- 
tions in the Old Testament for only six constellations, whidi 
would come to be identified, more or less plausibly; with the 
following : Ursa Major, Ursa Minor, the Hyades with Aide- 
baran, Orion, the Pleiades, and the so-called chambers ofthi 
south. Ursa Major, the Hyades, Orion, and the Pleiades, 
are also found in Homer, and, more generally, in almost 
all primitive descriptions of the universe. To the chambers of 
the souths however. Homer does not allude, as he lived in 
a more northerly latitude (about 38% at which some of those 
stars could not be seen (for instance Canopus), others 
appeared too low down and immersed in the vapours of 
the horizon. 

* Gesenius {This. p. ia68) miket the jnst obtenrAtioo thtt tA &v* 
ot^r^y, * the things that are under the heaven' are terrettrial things 
just as things ' under the son ' or 'snblunary thugs' are terrestrial. 

' LXX, iHfrfj Tcl tnr* obpeutS^ : Symmachus, «l Ivc^iS^/mtm dXaforf (f : 
Vulgate, fui portant erhem : Lather, die stelun Herren (the proud 
rulers) : Diodati, i bravi eampictd (the brave champions) : PhiUppsoiv 
des iVidersiandes StiUten (pillan of lesistanoe) : Rcnsi, des Draciim 
Bundesgetfessen (the allies of the diagoo) : Rcnaii, Ai mitiee du Drageee 
IBateimef): DeUttacb, die Helfir du XedkeA (the bdpcfs of Rahabs 
toILV.). SceGctcoioi^ 7Xi».pp.is67-4. 



CHAPTER V 

MAZZAROTH 

Mauarcth or ^atsoAv/A.— Various interpretations of this nime.— It 
ctnnot be the Great Bear. — It probably represents the two phases 
of Venus.— Comparison of a Biblical expression with some Baby- 
lonian monnmcnts. — >The Kcsi 9/hiaviH reconsidered. 

57. Thi two words mazzaroth and mqttaloih seem to 
refer, under a slightly different pronunciation, to the same 
celestial object or to the same system of celestial objects '• 
In Job (zxxviii. 31-a) the name mazzaroih is found in 
company with various constcllationsi the whole context 
Standing as follows: 'Ilast thou bound the chains of the 
Pleiades or unloosed the bonds of Orion ? Dost thou make 
mazzaroih come forth in his season, and dost thou guide the 
*^iM.widi her children?' In the second Book of Kings 
(xxiii. 6) v^o 'cad of king Josiah that he exterminated those 
who worshFppcd and burnt incense to Baal, * the sun, the 
moon, mazzahthf and all the host of heaven.' 

The ancient versions here give us little aid in regard to 
these words : we cannot be wrong in saying that the LXX 
were already ignorant of their meaning, since in both 
places they do not translate, but simply transcribe them as 
p/aiwpmB. We have reason to believe that Aqnihi also did 
the same. Tbe Vulgate has iMo/erum in the former of the 
iwo passages, duodecim iigna in the second. Symmachns 

* The aathoritj ef the LXX and of Avidia, whose tiaascriptloo is 
|Mi(oifdii#, MsoH t» sappofi by picftfciioe the fonser node ef pro* 
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translaled by vw^iMvraK St Cbrysostom (widi whom, 
many others agree) interprets as {m^^ bat remarks that 
other interpreters identify paCwpmB with the heavenly dog, 
meaning Sirius. 

58. It b not even quite certain whether the allusion is to 
one thing or several. The termination oth would certainly 
seem to indicate a plural, and the majority of interpreters 
have taken this view. Yet it is worth notice that in Job 
zxxviii. 3a the Massoretic text reads: UUhotsi mazzaroik 
hiitio. And the Septuagint b in exact agreement : 4 ^wmtkfyit 
liaCovpiiB ip umpf o&rov ; This can only be translated in English 
by: 'Dost thou make mazzaroth come forth in Ms season?* 
Clearly then, mazzaroik is here conddered as a singular* 
However, the word might be considered to* be a plural in 
grammatical form but not in meaning, as happens fairly often 
in the Hebrew language*. Taking this point of view, it 
would no longer appear absurd to suppose that mazzaroth 
might stand for a single star* NoW| when wo read the 
series in s Kings: 'The sun, the moon, mazsahiA, and 
all the host of heaven,' the idea naturally sug^^ests itself 
that mazzaloih is the most luminous star after the sun and 
moon, worthy as such of being distinguished from all the 
host of heaven : or in other words, the planet Venus, as the 
author of the Vulgate supposes*, and as Thcodoret also 
thought. Consideration will show that there is some reason 
also, though not equal justification, for the opinion of 
St. Chrysostom which identified mazzaloih widi Sirius. Sirius 
is in fact the most luminous of all stars properly so called. 

' This is ceiUmly from #«o^{W a tpargPt di^pirdo ; to that 
moMxaroik would mean the stars or constellations that are scattered. It 
IS clear that Synwiachns derived MMMMoroik from the lool aamJk^ 
tSgnifyisg s^arsiit dis/ersH, dissi/avii» 

* To take the hest known instances: SlMm (fM)^ skim^yim 
(heafcn), mtfyim (water), all hxn a phaal tenninaHon. 

* Job ZMxyriiL ^s. 
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59. An examination of the relation that may exist betweeii 
mazzaroth and the constellations metarm leads to a verjr 
different result We have examined mezarim above (§§ ii-^ 
and saw that for reasons of considerable plausibility they 
could be identified with the two Bears. The relation between 
mazzaroih and mezarim was considered as one of complete 
identity as long ago as the time of the celebrated Aquila, who 
translated the Old Testament into Greek in the second 
century after Christ. In the surviving fragments of this 
version he renders mezarim by lutCovp, which only differs 
from the ftaCovfM of the LXX as a singular from a plural. 
The identity of the two al^o seemed probable to the great 
commentator Abraham Aben Ezra; and Diodati's translation 
of mazzaroih by ' segni settentrionali ' (northern signs) appears 
also to rest upon this foundation. It is undoubtedly true 
that arguments of no slight force can be adduced in favour 
of this identity, drawn from the analysis of the two words as 
they stand in the unpbinted text. None the less it is certain 
that, if our conclusions be admitted, according to which 
mezarim (or rather mizrayim) represents the two Bears, the 
identity in question must be entirely set on one side. What* 
ever may be the star or collection of stars which the Bible 
indicates by the name of mazzaro/A, one thing is certain: 
it cannot be a circtimpolar star or a group of circumpolar 
stars. As a matter of fact, the Hebrew says: 'Dost thou 
make mazzaroih come forth in his season?* Clearly theni 
mazzaroth was a star or a constellation or a collection of 
stars, subject to periodic appearances and not always visiblci 
that ' came forth ' (Le. rose above the horizon) * at a determined 
season/ Now this cannot be said of the mezarim or 
mizrayim^ supposing that they are the Bears ; for the Bears 
were both absolutely circumpohr for the latitude of Palestine 
at the time when the Book of Job was written. Hence they 
couki not 'come forth' at any season: as they were coo* 
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tinimlly visible from evenbg to morning on any clear night, 
it could not be said of them that they repeated their appear* 
ances at fi^ed times. 

60. The etymology for the word mazzaroth given by 
Symmachus* and others, who derive it from the verb zarah 
(dispersit, dissipavU, venfilavi/), does not seem to lead to any 
probable conclusion as to its meaning. But another can be 
drawn from the verb azar^ which has the meanmg cinxiti 
whence azar (girdle) and mazzaroth (formed in a girdle). Maz* 
zaroth would then be stars or constellations arranged in such 
a way as to form a girdle or a wreath. And so some ancient 
Jewish interpreters .have explained the word by rota siderum 
or zona stderum : more recent ones have had recourse to the 
Corona Borealis, others again to the girdle of Orion. But the 
former of these two does not seem to be a constellation of 
sufficient importance or prominence to enter into discussion 
here; while as for the girdle of Orion, that is undoubtedly 
excluded by the fact that Orion is found named as a whole, 
immediately before the mazzaroth^ in the passage from Job 
(xxxviii. 31, 3a)citedashort way back.— Again, there is in the 
sky another girdle or wreath of much greater importance, 
namely, that formed by the constellations which mark in the 
heaven the course of the sun and of the moon. This is the 
belt of the signs of the zodiac, which played such a prominent 
part in ancient astronomy, and still more in astrology. 
Hence, perhaps, arises the opinion which finds expression 
in the Vulgate* and in St Chrysostom that the mazzaroth 
are simply the twelve signs of the sodiac : an opinion which 
has come to be widely spread since and has ended in being 
leceived'by the majority of interpreters. 

61. Gesenius (Tha. pp. 869, 870) admits the explanation 
of mazzaroth as the signs of the aodiac, principally on the 
authority of hter Jewish and Chaldaean tradition. He rejects 

* See abovf^ p. 75. * s Xlags udiL |. 
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the explanation 'girdle' or 'wreath' given above, and asserts 
that the only possible meaning ex cerio linguae Hthraicae ti 
Arahicae usu is that of ' premonition/ and, in a concrete sense, 
of ' premonitory stars/ This sense he deduces from the root 
nazar^ which among its meanings has, espedally in Arabic, that 
of advising a man not to do something. The interpretation 
seems very far-fetched ; I may also be allowed to rem^k that 
the ' premonitory stars' par excellence would in that case bCf 
not Uie twelve signs, but the seven planets, which form the 
principal basis of all astrology. But the hypothesis of the 
planets is expressly rejected by Gesenius. 

6a. It must further be noticed that all is still doubt and 
mystery as regards the date when, and the nation in which, 
the zodiac was invented*. In the present state of our 
knowledge, no one is in a position to prove that the sodiac 
and its twelve signs were already known at the time when 
Jonah exterminated the worship of the mazzaloih at Jerusalem 
(6ax B.C.). Again, if the word bore the meaning of a * girdle' 
or 'belt' of constellations encircling the whole sky, that 
would not be because it stood for the twelve signs, but rather 
because it represented the twenty-eight stations of the moon, 
the observation of which is undoubtedly easier and is in 
a certain way suggested by nature, while the division of the 
twelve signs is entirely conventional Hence it comes that 

* Scholar! have in recent years believed that they have found the 
sodiac on Assyrio-Babylonlan monuments, which are much older thaa 
anything Greece conld have prodnced on this subject. What they have 
really succeeded In proving is that three or four out of the numerous 
figures which are supposed to represent constellations of the Bat>yloniaQ 
heavens, belong to the Greek sodiac. A true Babylonian sodiac earlier 
than the Greek (that is to say, m series of twelve constellations arranged 
•long the annud course of the sun) has not, so far as I am aware, been 
yet published. The question of the origin of die sodiac is just noif 
being valinntly debated by many learned men, and It would be pie* 
mmptnoui to ciprcss aa opinioo at this mettcat wUeh did net icst eo 
•a teearate Hady of the doettmeata» 
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the lunar stations are found in the primitive astronomy of 
Asia, not only among the Semites of Arabia (and perhaps of 
Babylon), but actuaUy also among the Indians of Vedic 
times and among the Chinese .of the first djmasty. The 
Jews, who at all periods of their existence as a nation are 
found in frequent contact with the Semites as well of Meso- 
potamia as of Arabia, might easily receive from them the 
notion of the lunar stations. 

63. This hypothesis might find support from the actual 
meaning of the word, if it be assumed that matzahih is its 
right pronunciation. This can, in fact, be derived from the root 
nazal, which is found, not in the Old Testament, but in Arabic 
writers, with tlie meaning deictndU^ devtriUx mazzaloth would 
then have the sense of ' stations on a journey,' and be perfectly 
fitted to denote a series of constellations, each of which serves 
to mark from day to day the tracts of the sky traversed by the 
moon in twenty-four hours along her apparent orbit This 
title, ' stations on a journey,* would correspond very imper- 
fectly with the signs of the zodiac, which constitute an 
arbitrary and conventional division, not determined by the 
necessity of the daily rest which forms the fundamental idea 
of the lunar stations* This interpretation of mattaloth might 
also be further authenticated by the habit of the Arabs, who 
have from time immemorial given to their lunar stations* the 
name menazil d*hamar^ or 'stations of the moon/ Now, 
merUizil is the plural of mmsil (station or lodging), a word 
derived from the Arabic root nazals which we have cited 
above as having the meaning descendii^ deversaius est. These 
considerations would leave no doubt as to the Identity of 
the Hebrew mazzakik with the Arabic mendzil^ if it were 
quite certain that the ancient Hebrew wouM use the root 

1 A fell aooeantef thtlwiar statioBS of te Arabs aaybtiQaBdia 
Idelcr, ^I^SmffMUMM, pp. ISO aad sS7. 
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natal in the same sense as that in which it is found used in 
Arabic ^ 

64. There is, however, a decisive consideration to which no 
one appears to have paid attention. According to the narrative 
in s King^ (zxiii. $), divine honours were offered In Jeru- 
salem to mazzahth^ as to the sun and to the moon. The 
origin oT this worship can be sought nowhere else than in 
Babylonia. Now, in all that is known of the star-worship of 
the Babylonians, not the least trace can be found of an 
adoration of the signs of the sodiac or of the lunar stations. 
This is enough to eliminate all possibility of recognizing in 
mazzaroih either these signs or the lunar stations. 

6$. Much preferable in this respect would be the hypothesis 
which supposes that mazzaroth stands for the five larger 
planets. On the adoration of which they were the object 
in Palestine, we have the positive testimony of Amos*: at 
Babylon and Nineveh they were placed among the greater 
divinities. Further, the place assigned to mazzahih in 
s Kings, immediately after the sun and the moon, corre* 
sponds well to the great brightness of the planets, and parti* 
* cularly of Venus, Jupiter, and Mars. To the planets may 
t be applied in an astrological sense the title 'premonitory 
stars,' which Gesenius supports. Hence it was Just to the 
planets that the name mazzahih was employed in Rabbinic 
literature, to indicate the determiners of fate*. Lastly, it may 
be observed that the regular and periodic appearances, which 
seem to be implied in Job zzzviii. 3a, fit in well with the planets. 



* Geiaiiiu in hit 7%isauntt admits this root naaai only in the sense 
9i Jiuxiit mammnt. Bat Leopold in his mannsl lexicon allows ia 
addition the diffetent sense of dtsumlii, JtmrtiUus est i probably with 
a view to wuunahth^ wbidi he cxplaias as dtvtn^rim Sfiiip 4d ui 
imdieim 9»iiaH ifgmm. [TIm loot has this latter sense In Arabic t ass 
Ficjtai^s Li*Um% ArMntm^ 

' AOMSV. s^ 

* lUah»| i i mt i mi$ rt §i %m k in HNUdUm AUnikmmtf p. 1%%U 
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66. Fox Talbot, one of the creators of the photographic 
art» and at the same time one of the founders of Assyriology, 
turned his acute intellect to this question abo\ He com- 
pares maztaroth with the Assyrian word maisarht^ meaning 

< watch** According to him, therefore, moMtaroth would be 
the constellations which, by their successive rising above the 
horixon, or rather, by their successive culmination in the 
meridian, indicated the hours of the night at which the 
sentinels had to be changed This idea seems to be worthy 
of careful consideration* As a matter of (act, in Assyrian, 
maisartu is derived from the word nalsaru^ meaning to 

< watch,' cusiodire. Now the same verb„ in the same form 
naisar and- with the same meaning, exists in Hebrew also, 
as can be seen from the lexica. So, then, it ought to be 
possible to derive malsaroth in Hebrew from nalsar in the 
sense of ' watch,' as in Assyrian maSsartu is derived from * 
naisaru in the same sense. And it can be seen further that 
the pure and simple meaning * watch ' or ' guard,' corresponds, 
better than that proposed by Talbot of * stars determining the 
changes of sentinels,' to tlw nature of analogous derivations 
used in the Hebrew language. 

67. We may also observe that the problem of determining \ 
at every instant the hour of the night by the appearance of 
the constellations alone, is not so simple as some might think, 
and requh-es a continued study of the sky and its aspects at 
the various stages of the year. And it is much to be doubted 
whether hi the Assyrian armies (and generally in any army, 
ancient or modem) astronomical knowledge had reached the 
point necessary to render this method of changing the watch 
possible. Probably some means were employed for this 
object which were also applicable when the sky was doodcd 
over; and perhaps feng experience of estimating duration 
was sttfBdent for the purpose without any external akL 

•O 
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68. Yet in spite of this,, the fact remains that if. with 
Talbot, the form maisaroth is assumed and is considered to 
be derived from the Hebrew verb natsar^ the meaning of 
•Watch' or 'sentinel' deduced from it may lead us to a 
plausible interpretation, provided that any one of the stars 
can be found which answers well to this meaning. The two 
Bears, for instance, would correspond well to this condition, 
since it cfm be said of them that they keep watch continue 
ously in the sky and might even be thought of as two 
sentinels placed to guard the arctic pole of the heavens. Bui 
it has already been shown above that there cannot here be 
any question of circumpolar stars, as mazzaroih have to come 
forth at fixed seasons (§ 59). All the conditions, on the 
other hand, are satisfied by two stars of exceptional bright* 
ness, which keep guard in turn over the sun, the one 
preceding him in the morning at his rising, the other follow* 
ing him in the evening at his setting: Lucifer and 
Hesperus, the star of morning and the star of evening. In 
this way we are led Sack to the interpretation given by the. 
Vulgate in Job xxxviii. 3a and also adopted by Theodoret 

69. In spite of the small account which the most authori- 
tative expositors seem to have made of it, various other 
reasons speak in its favour, and render it, perhaps, more 
probable than any other. 

I. This hypothesis is the only one according to which the 
plural form of the name can be reconciled with the use made 
of it as one thing in the angular number, in Job xxxviii. 3 a. 
In fact the planet Venus, apparently uniting two different 
manifestations as Hesperus and Lucifer, may have received a 
plural name from the first, L e. the name mazzaroth \ When 

* Strictly tpeakbg, a dual might be expected, bat fhii Is aot 
m Mcetsaiy oondltioo. For initaiiee^ the two tablet of the law of 
If oiet aie always in the Old Tcftament named In the plaial (Smt^iXJ 
and never In the dnal {hit^JUg^m}. That ^ two a^octo of V« 
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the identity of its two appearances at morning and evening 
was discovered, it naturally came to be thought of as ono . 
star, and hence the author of the Book of Job used it as t 
singular in a plural garb. 

II. In Job xxxviii. 33 we read: 'Dost thou bring forth 
mazzaroih in his season?' The phrase clearly indicates a 
law of periodical appearance. Now it is perfectly true that 
not only the zodiacal stars, but all non-circumpolar stars 
generally, appear periodically during the year when effecting 
their heliacal rising; but the special stress here laid on a 
period seems to indicate something different from what 
happens with the generality of stars. Again, as in the dis* 
course in chapter xxxviii God propounds to Job a series of 
things which are impossible to man, and the secret of wluch 
is reserved to the Divine mind, one might also suppose that 
to make a star issue at the appointed time constitutes a part 
of the hidden knowledge to which man is not wise enough 
to attain. 

III. In 9 Kings xxiii. 5 mention is made of those who 
burned incense Mo the sun, to the moon, to mazzalo/h, and 
to all the host of heaven.' Here m^ztahth is placed after 
the sun and the moon, but, along with them, is distinguished 
from ' all the host of heaven.* The most natural and most 
probable supposition is that mazzaloth is the most brilliant 
star in the sky after the sun and moon, and that like them it 
was separated by a long interval from the other stars. Thus 
we are inevitably led to Venus, which is the only star, after 
the sun and moon, capable of producing shade. 

70. To all tlus must be added that the mention of the 

were at firtt considered In Babjrlonln to be two diffefcnt itart eta be 
proved from a coniideiable number of monmnenti. The «une can ate 
be ihown of the moat ancient E^Tptlani; and with f^gaid to the Gieckt, 
the tradition exifto that Fjrthagoias was the fiitt to icc^kdIbs thai 
Lndicr and Hcqpcns wcft cm and the saMt staiw 

• a 
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thice aUti (the ma, the moon, «nd manan/A), considered 
Kpintel/ u the three principal ttan of heaven, haa tM 
•pecial rignificance in a rorm of wonhip that came to ibe 
Jewi from beyond the Euphrates and waa probably intro- 
duced along with the Assyrian invasion. As a matter of 
fact, the sun, the moon, and Venus, occupied a pre-eminent 
pontion in the Pantheon of the nationa of Mcsopoumia. In 
many and many a sculpture exhumed from the cxcayatioaa 
made in Assyria and in Babylonia, and especially where any 
Idea connected with religion appears, a triad of stars is fouitd 
designed {symbolinng, no doubt, the eorrespoDding deitiea), 
each of which has its own peculiar shape, Idoitlcally repeated 
crerywhcre with the same type. These stars are the son, 
tfte moon, and Vcnui^ and their shapes are u they are given 
beie. 




FlO. t. Sia (Moon). Ssmu (Snn). BIh (VeouV 

These three shapes occur frequently beside the portraits 
which we possess of the Assyrian kings, sculptured in ba»* 
Klief*; and they stand before them in the host of symbols of 
their protecting deities. The same shapes are also found oa 
the figured reliefs which we possess of the Babylonian 

* See the poitniti In bu-rcUef of AMbwuilrpd (SB4-S60 S.C.), of 
hit Mm ShriewBcwr 11 (8s9-4as *-^-\ ud of Ui grandun Sunii- 
Adad IV (S]4-Sii a.c), nprodoced in the TVamattkm tf ^t, BM' 
<(K<UwJl ToL T. pp. JJ4, 17S, vol. vL pb BS. SMslMlhebM-rcUeror 
EMihsddoa, fonikl la ibe mcbmIoiu at Z«njtiU la OUda sad mw 
ptEserrcd ia the B«rlla Unieam. Oa tha AsqnisB mmuMati, the 
fignn tcpicicBtiBf tht mUaUttbdlSmat InmthataatlMBiby 
h a lm m om Wi whldi is icptodacsd abovs. 
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kings \ And they occur finally in another class of monu* 
ments which is much more numerous: that is to say, on 
certain x/f/cK or upright stones which were placed in the fields 
as boundary marks (according to a view held, by many), 
or rather as public titles of property* titles that were inviolable 
and whose removal was accompanied by the most terrible 
maledictions, as the inscriptions on the pillars themselves 
show. These monuments, a great many of which must have 
existed, as about thirty of them have already been dis* 
covered, bear an illustrated scene or representation which 
displays in the most conspicuous place the three symbols of 
the sun, the moon, and Venus, as described above, arranged 
for the most part in the following order,— >the first place 
is given to the moon, the second to the sun, the third to 
Venys. 

71, The supposition would not therefore be far-fetched 
that in the Temple at Jerusalem, Ahas or one of his sue* 
cessors might have erected a monument analogous to those 
described above. Then the ' host of heaven,* to which the 
Biblical writer alludes in a Kings, would not be absent 
either. In fact, on the boundary pillars or titles of property 
of which we have spoken above, after the three symbols 
of the sun, the moon, and Venus (or round about them, 
when the representation is circular in shape), a whole crowd 
of strange figures invariably stand designed Among them 
can be ^stinguished a large snake, a scorpion, fantastic and 
monstrous animals sometimes wearing a terrifying expres* 
sion, a winged centaur in the act of shooting, a goat with 
a fish's tail; further, various emblems of a more simple 

* For Instance, on the pilUr of Kelmchadnenar X (abool 1130 B.C), 
icprpduoed in Rawlinton, Cwuif. imaripi^ tf WaUm Asia^ V. tab. 57. 
Also 00 the itone of NabqMliddlaa (ahoot 8te BX.), foaad by Rasiui 
in the rains of Sippaia and oftoi pabllihsji t.f, Iqr HoflEOsdi Gmk. 
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/iamtitt, such as altan with Uaraaor points of luicei above 
dum, a lamp, an arrow, a staff, and other objects, which an 
bard to explun, but are found sculptured fa greater or 
JcM number on each monument. About forty figures are 




Inown up to the present, some of which are repeated iritb 
greater frequency, others more rarely. 

7). Clear evidence as to the subject of these figures is 
^{ven In some of the Inscriptions which usually accompany 
tbem*: they are nothing else but emblems or symbols of 
' * On B ^llar of thtt kind bclonebi|[ to the retgn of MaidnkUltddini I 
(sboBt IlfO I.e.) tt I1 wfd, a tDj OM itmove ft from It* plsca, 
sonwil It, or dcHray It, ■ Hajr thf Bodi Ann, Bel, ud Ek, Ninip and 
.GbU, and ill tfaa diltlti wiut tmilimt »n urn m thU tttm tatlit, 
foftit aaiMi mty • t«ribl« ■sMletlpa %!) apea U< 
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divinity or of supernatural beings, to ivhose protection the 
permanence and preservation of the monument was com* 
mended. Not, however, of divinities of any kind indifferently. 
If in fact we observe these figures carefully, we see that some 
of them have a more or kss complete resemblance to 
certain figures representing constellations of the Greek 
sphere, and a still greater resemblance sometimes with the 
sphere as conceived by the ancient astrologers, the so-called 
barbarian sphere : thus the identity is occasionally complete, 
as between the Babylonian scorpion and the scorpion of our 
zodiac, between the goat with a fish's tail of the Babylonian 
pillar and our Capricorn, between the winged shooting 
centaur of the Babylonians and the archer of the barbarian 
sphere and of the Egyptian zodiacal sculptures ^ Hence 
some Assyriologists' have wished to recognize in these figures 
a series of zodiacal signs or of other constellations belonging 
to the Babylonian sphere. That an astronomical character 
is to be discovered in them seems probable, not only on 

Ace (G. Smith, Assyrian DiseqfOiria^ cd. a, p. a4i). On another, 
belonging to the reign of Marduknadinachi (about 1 1 15 B.C.) the 
corresponding cnne Is expressed as follows: 'May the deities whpu 
images art on this stotu and whose name b inToked persecute him 
with irrevocable maledictions ' (Oppert, in Ktc^rds of ihi Past^ voU is. 
p. 101). 

' On this and other resemblances see the recent important work 
of F. Boll, called Sphaera^ pp. 181-94 : on the Babylonian astronomical 
works of the class described above^ see the same work, pp. 198-aoS, 
besides that of Hommel cited in the following line. 

' So Hommel {Aufsdiu und Abhandlun^;eH^ pp. 336-68), whose 
eonclnsions, however, can hardly stand criticism. On the other hand, 
Morris Jastrow {l^elig. BabyL m, Assyn p. 19a) not only rejects them, 
bnt falls into the opposite extreme and denies emphatically that the 
relations between the divinitiet of the Babylonian Pantheon and their 
pictured emblems depend on principles or (acts of astronomy or astrology. 
Perhaps the troth lies between them. Wt eta admit tomt eonntxioa 
of these f roblerot with celetttol p h cnom c a%| «4ywtMtBotinapQiltioa 
to Indicilt the aatmi of this eoMMKloa. 
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accoant of the coincidences just mentioned, but also because 
the sjmbols of the moon, the sun, and Venus, are, as has 
been said, always present on these monuments. I believe 
myself that it cannot be wrong to consider them as emblems 
or material representations of the divinities of heaven, since 
there were bound to be such divinities; including in this 
number the divinities of the planets and the good and bad 
spirits with which Babylonian theology associated the stars 
and constellations of the firmament. These are the ' angels 
of the hosts of heaven,' over which Marduk reigned, according 
to the hymn cited above (f 33) ; this is the * host of heaven' 
named by Nebuchadnezzar in his large inscription, and the 
worship of which at Jerusalem caused so much horror to 
the prophets of Israel. 

73. As we have seen, the Biblical expression (a Kings 
xxiiL 5) about those who adored Mhe sun, the moon, 
mazzaroth^ and all the host of heaven,' is found graphically 
illustrated by the monuments here described, in the most 
complete and unexpected manner. Sun, moon, and mat" 
taroth are distinguished in this Biblical passage by being 
named specially and in the first place : on the monuments 
they are distinguished by their place of precedence when the 
figures form a line, or by occupying the central position 
when the figures are distributed over a circular or oval 
space. As for the remaining multitude, * the host of heaven,* 
it would be of profound interest to examine the various 
classes into which they were probably divided, and their 
hierarchy. But this is not a subject to be treated brieflyi 
or in this place : its relations are not so much with the 
astronomy of the Bible as with the mythology and Urano* 
graphy of the Babylonians \ 

^ Xutnictive enovgh dimwingi of the BAhylonlaa monmiieBtt belong* 
hig to the dsii bcft oooikkied can be fdaad lo well-knowa works* 
Tbciv is OM ia the seeond cdltioa el G* Smith's Jstiyrim. 
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Disccveria, ihowbg tbe siila of Mardakbaliddisa I (about 1170 B.c.)» 
which was cited on page 86. Another, ftferring to the reign of 
Mardnknadinachi (about 11 15 B.C.) it to be lecn represented in lateral 
perspective in Beiold, A^inwi undBobyicm^ p. 53. Reduced to circular 
projection, it has been published by Lenormant, /Tu/i^/rv dg tOriint 
(ed. 9, continued by Babelon, tol.>. p. 183). Thus reduced| it appears at 
in our Figure 6 above. Here the three symbols of the moon, the sun, and 
Venus, occupy the convex top of the monument, which is at the same 
time the centre of the surface covered by figures. The same is ^t case 
with the so<alled 'Michanx stone* preserved io the BiUioth^ne 
Kationale at Paris, which hu been often leproduoed daring the lasl 
century, and, recently again, la the work by Lenormant to which we 
have rderred, b Hommel*8 Gatk. BabyL m. Assyr. p. 74 [and la 
Maspero*8 Dawm tf CimHsaiim^ pp. 763-3]. To the same c a tegory 
belongs also the fine idicf of Nebnc l ia d ne asa f I, the figascs of which 
may be ien esccUcatly l e p to da ctd la Bciold» Mum mmi JM^bm^ 



CHAPTER VI 

THE DAY AND ITS DIVISION 

The erening at a certain point of twilight regarded as the beginning of 
day.— -'Between the t^oerenings.'— Divisions of the night and 
of the natural day. — The so-called snndial of Ahaz. -— No mention 
of hours in the Old Testament. — • The Aramaic sha*ah^ 

74. There can be no doub( that the Jews placed the 
beginning of the civil day or nychthemeron in the evening, 
nearly in the manner which was usual among the Italians 
a hundred years ago, and is still adopted by the whole 
Mohammedan world. In fact, Genesis, after relating the 
works completed by God on the first day of creation, 
concludes thus: 'And the evening and the morning were 
the first day.' The same is repeated regularly for all the 
days of creation. The evening was therefore understood to 
precede the day. A still more convincing piece of evidence 
is to be drawn from Ps.W. 17, where the words are; *At 
evening and at morning and at midday will I complain and 
moan/ ftc. Here the evening precedes both morning and 
midday. All festivals of the Jews, which were so arranged 
as to be obliged to last through one or more entire days, 
began with evening and ended with evening. So the repose 
of the sabbath lasted from the evening of one day down 
to the evening of the following day. The same is to be said 
of the Day of Atonement \ which was observed in the seventh 
mofitbi lasting from the evening of the ninth day to the 
evening of the tenth; and of the Feast of Uideavened 

> VmkMippmim. See Lev. nitf. 3a. 
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Bread, which began with the fourteenth day of the first 
month at evening, and ended with the twenty-first day at 
evening \ It may be added that the Jewish community still 
commence their ritual day in the evening*. 

75. This habit of commencing the civil day or nychihemeron 
with evening was originally practised by those peoples who 
adopted the rule of taking for the beginning of their month 
the moment at which the new moon first became visible 
to them in the evening twilight. As Ideler justly remarks 
on this subject ', there is a certain connexion between the 
two things; it was, in fact, natural to commence to count 
the first day of the month from the same instant as that 
at which the month itself was supposed to begin, and it is 
easy to see what inconveniences the custom would have 
caused of commencing the month at one moment and the 
first day of the month at another. Now the Jews, as we 
shall see, were in the habit at every period of their history of 
counting the months from the instant when the luminous 
crescent of the moon began to become visible after its 
conjunction with the sun; that is to say, from the instant 
of the visible new moon. The practice of commencing the 
day with evening was deduced from this as a consequence, 
by the Jews as well as by other peoplejB^ among whom the 
Greeks are to be included. 

76. The Hebrew word for the evening Is */r/i, from thd 
root 'arab meaning nigtr fu%i^\ it alludes, therefore, to the 

* Ezod. zii. i8. 

' Ideler, Handhuck dtr maiktmoHsektm wtd itehnischm Ckrwohpi^ 
L80. 

* Ideler, <»^ of. 1.483. 

* So Gesenins, Tkes. 1064. But the verb *ttrab in the tense mgtrfmii 
ii not found In the Old Testament It seems difficolt, however, not to 
ndmit a oonnexioa between the Hebrew *#y«^ and the trih Samsi of the 
Assjrio-Babjlonian inscriptions, whkh means 'setting of the sna* 
(Utemlly 'cntiy of the tan* bdow the boiitoe— from <nte» lo enter).. 
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gradual darkening of the atmosphere after the san has set 
Like the name sera (evening) in Italian, it was general!/ 
used in a somewhat indeterminate sense, including both 
the last part of the clear day and the beginning of darkness. 
What was the moment of evening which constituted the 
end of one nyehihimeran and the beginning of the next 
nj^hthimeron} 

There can be no doubt as to the answer. Among those 
peoples who marked the beginning of the month by the 
moment when in the dusk at evening there appeared towards 
the west the faint crescent of the new moon, the beginning 
of the day could be only that phase of evening twilight when 
the observation of the crescent became possible. This phase 
could not be the setting of the sun, because the lunar crescent 
could not yet be visible in- fuB daylight; and neither was 
it the end of twilight and the beginning of the complete 
darkness of night, because the most brilliant stars and the 
planets are wont to become visible a good while before the 
sky is completely blackened; how much more the lunar 
crescent I That crescent is accustomed to appear at an inter- 
mediate moment, when the stars are not yet seen, though the 
light of dusk has already much diminished. Experience 
shows this moment of first visibility to depend on several 
circumstances^ which vary from one new moon to another * ; 
but it can be defined in a general and approximate manner 
by saying that the crescent is accustomed to appear when 
the sun has sunk about six degrees below the horizon. In 
the latitude of Palestine this may be said to happen, taking 
one time with another, half an hour after sunset, and one com* 
plete hour before twilight is ended and the complete darkness 

* The chief among fhae tie tiie sngnUr diitasct of the smod Iram 
the ton at the sMNnent of obeenatioB, the hd^t of the bmoo aboft the 
hoflioo, the nooii*s dirtaaee frooi the earth, the dcgvee of dcsnicM of 
the stiHBiiiKt iS b 
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of night begins. According!/, on the evenings of a new 
moon the duration of twilight from the moment of the 
crescent's appearance is divided into two unequal parts» 
which the Jews called * the two evenings/ or in Hebrew 
'arhayim. The first evening formed an interval of about 
half an hour, during which, as it was still sufficiently light 
to be considered as a continuation and part of the preceding 
day, the common occupations of the day could be attended 
to ; that interval, in fact, which we call the 'twilight of the 
civil day V The second evening lasted nearly an hour ; its be* 
ginning marked the l>egtnningof the following nychthemeroni 
its end was at the commencement of the complete darkness 
of mght ; when it began, the lamps were lighted, an action 
which ushered in the period of night In the Pentateuch we 
find use made several times of the expression bin M'ariqyim 
('between the two evenings *)' to indicate the moment which 
separated the two periods described above, and marked for 
the Jews the beginning of the civil and religious day. Of 
special interest is the passage in Exod* xzx. 8, where Aaron 
is spoken of as lighting the lamps of the tabernacle * between 
the two evenings'; it is decisive on the meaning of the 
expression Hn Ad*arbqytm (which has been much discussed'), 
and shows clearly that what is indicated by it is the moment 
of evening twilight when the natural light became insufficient 
and it was necessary to resort to artificial light \ One 

* The twilight of the civil day if assumed to oomfDeooe at sanset and 
to cod when the son attains a depth of 6|* below the horizon. The 
ATerage duration of thb twilight In Palestbe it aboat half an hov, 

' Exod, zii. 6 ; xvL la ; xiix. 39, 41 ; xnu S ; Ler. xziit 5 ; Nam. 
ix* Si 5 ; xxTiiL 4. 

* Those who wish for Infonnation as to this discussion, can gain an 
Idea of it from Ideler, pp. €$i.L pp. 48S-4; and from Gesentns, Tkiu 
pp. 1064-5. '■^^ question was important for determining the rigiht 
moment at which the Paschal lamb had to be lacrifiosd and die wede 
olwleatcned bread bcgnn. 

* This mdbodp tfwrefagc^ was analofMs to the old XtaUai CMtoM el 
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certainly cannot suppose that Aaron lighted the bunps 
with the sun still on the horixon, nor 3ret that he waited 
to light them till it was altogether impossible to see an/ 
more, 

. 77. The night was called Iqyil or Iqylak hy the Jews* 
a word of uncertain derivation. Its duration was divided 
hy the Jews, after the example of the Babylonians S into 
three 'guards* or 'watches/ while tfie Greeks and Romans 
divided it into four. The first was called 'the evening 
watch ' or ' the beginning of the watches ' ; the second, ' the 
midnight watch ' ; the third, ' the morning watch '/ The ' hal( 
of the night * (or ' midnight ') is also found named in the Old 
Testament'. 

78. The morning in the broad sense is generally indicated 
by boqer^ which is also applied in a more particular sense to 
the first light. The twQight {nesheph) of the morning bears 
the further tide shaftar^ equivalent to dawn. The Jews had 
two dawns, as they had two evenings; the two dawns were 
separated by an intermediate phase of the morning twilight, 
bin sha^rayim \ 

berinnbg the nychthemiroH half an honr after tanset, at the moment 
when the twilight of the civU day was closed. Ideler, 0p, iit, i. 83. 

^ The three watches of the Babylonians were given precisely the same 
titles as the Jews used: the first watch, the midnight watch, the 
morning watcU All three are found named together on a small tablet 
in the British Moseum, published in Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscripii&mi 
if fVestem Asia, vol. iiL tab. 5a, no. 3; partly translated and 
explained by Sayoe^ Trans. 5<0r. Bid/, Arehioi, iiL 151-60. 

' The ' beginning of the watches' Is foond named In Lam. II. 19 ; the 
midnight watch in Judges vIL 16; the morning watdk In Exod. idv. 94 
•ad I Sam. xL ii. 

* ffOisi katUg^tah, Exod. xU. a^, Judges xvL 3. 

* Skatsrayim is not, however, foond nsed la thittense in the Old 
Testament, bat only as a proper name, 1 Chras. vill. S. None the leaB| 
this dud fefm tnffices to prove that 'two dawns* were distingnished at 
ptiti of the moralng twll^ht, evea tboigh MtUf pcactkal «• nay have 
ben made of the dlninclkm. 
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79. The ytoxAyom^ like its equivalent in Italian giam^ 
(day), was used to indicate both the whole nyehthtmeran 
and also the illuminated part of it only, that is to say, the 
natural day. The one common division of the natural day is 
given by midday, isoh^qytm^ a word derived from isahar^ 
which probably signified ipUnduit^ luxit (in Arabic, ' to 
appear'). It is the dual of /r^^or, light ^ ihttk tsohdraytm 
would be equivalent to saying ■ double light,* and would be 
a way of expressing the greatest light of the day. Ewald ^ 
is, however, of opinion that this dual ought to be classed with 
the two evenings and two dawns of wluch we have already 
spoken; isohdrqym would in that case mean two parts of 
the day, those which immediately precede and follow the 
point of midday. The duration of these two parts cannot 
be assigned, as they are not limited by any special natural 
phenomenon. 

80. But the division of the day into two parts only is 
insufficient for practical purposes. Q)nsequently, the Jews 
aided themselves by other designations arrived at indirectly. 
We find, first, the two moments mentioned, before and after 
midday, at which the sacrifice called minfah* was accustomed 
to be offered in the Temple. How far they were front 
midday cannot be determined. — Other indications of the 

'Ewald, Antiqmitiis of Israit^ Eng. tr., p. 340. Ewald*t opinion 
seems to be confirmed by the phnse biihock tsoh9rayim ('in the midst 
of the two lights *}, whidi would aUade to two'consccntife intenrali of 
greatest light (Isa. ztL 3). 

> Diodati translates thb ^^a di fanatUa (R.V. 'meal-oflerhgO* 
It consisted of floor, hominy, or meal, seasoned with <^ and salt. 
An allusion it made to the time of morning sacrifice in s Kings iti. 
so, which shows that it was made very early ; to the time of ereniA^* 
sacrifice in i Kings xriiL S9 and 36, whenoe we inlcr that a considerablt 
period of daylight icmained available after It la the service of the' 
second Temple, acooiding to the diiectioos la Esodos (xxii. 38-40t <>nt 
of the sacrifices was tobeaadeiatheBwiBlai^theethct/betwccBtbe 
two evcni^p^ .«.•.«... 
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same kind are : Mn the heat of the da/* or ' in the heat of 
the tun*'; 'the declining of the day"; 'the approach 
of evening' ' ; ' the time of taking food V That this simple 
way of describing the periods of the day can suffice during 
a long time for a pastoral and agricultural people is proved 
by our own experience of every day. Even in a more 
cultivated society the majority of men live without clocks, 
and contrive by hook or crook to fix the time for themselves 
with such predsion as is sufficient for their wants. In 
country districts quite simple persons are to be found who 
watch the sun and know how to mark the time at every 
stage by this method, without blundering by more than 
twenty or thirty minutes. 

But the idea of hmrs^ that is to say, of a regular division 
of the day into equal parts, seems to have been unknown 
to the Jews till some time after the exile ; it is certain at any 
rate that the corresponding word is not found in the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament, and only begins to appear in the 
dialects used in Palestine after Hebrew ceased to be the 
spoken bngiiage of ordinary life,— dialects bdonging to 
the Aramaic branch of the Semitic languages. This con- 
sideration le&ds us to consider the question of Ahaz's 80« 
called sundial, which would seem to have been placed in 
the royal palace at Jerusalem by order of that king about 
730 B. c. 

81. It is narrated in the Second Book of Kings' that, 
when Hezekiah king of Judah wished for a sign of the 
speedy recovery promised to him by Isaiah, ' Isaiah said : 
Let this be to thee a sign from Yahwe that He will do the 
thing that He hath spoken. Shall the shadow go forward 
ten Ma*dMJ^ or go badt ten ma^dU/h? And Hezekiah saidr 

* Gen. zvUi. i ; 1 Sam. sL 9S s Saok hr. 5. 

• Jadgct kix. 8. • Dtat. ssUi. 11. 
*RatliiLi4. * sKiiifizx.9-it« • 
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It 18 easy for the shadow to go down Xtnma^6loih [further], 
but not that the shadow return bad; ten ma'dhiA. And 
Isaiah the prophet cried unto Yahwe, and He made the 
shadow return by as many md&loth as it had gone down on 
the mdaloth of Ahaz, namely, ten mddloth back.' The same 
incident is related rather more shortly in the historical 
section of the prophecies of Isaiah \ where the prophet says 
to Hezekiah : * And let this be the sign to thee. . • . Behold, 
I will make the shadow return by as many mttHoth as it has 
gone down on the ma'dhfA of Ahas with the sun» namely, ten 
ma*dhih back. And the sun returned ten mdaloih back, as 
many mddloih as it had gone down/ The interpretation 
of this passage presents a certain amount of obscurity, not 
only as to the sense to be attributed to the word md&hth^ 
but also because the same word is here found used in two 
somewhat different manners. It appears lijrst as a simple 
plural expressing a certain number of the units, each one 
of which is called mdalah* In the second place it is 
employed to mean some construction arranged by Ahaz,. 
which contained a number of the units mddlah exceed* 
ing ten ; along it a shadow glided while the sun advanced in 
its daily motion, and the whole is so arranged that Hezekiah 
could observe the displacement of the shadow while in a lying 
posture on his bed. 

8a. The word tnddlah almost always means a step on 
a staircase * : the plural mdSloih may also be understood of 
a flight of steps or staircase. We shall have accordingly to 
picture the matter to ourselves in this way: Ahaz, on 
the occasion of the new buildings arranged by him in the 

* Isa. xxxviii. 8. 

* Gcscnitit, Tket. p. X03X, wbere the passtget of the Old Testament 
are giten which coofinn this Interpietatioii. The few cases which seem to 
require another meaning are also cited in the tame place, hat It woild 
not be saitable to dwell npon them hesa. 
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Temple and the royal palace ^ had caused a flight of steps 
to be made, which was called in consequence the mJdloih^ or 
steps, of Ahaz. The shadow of some higher part of- the rest 
of the edifice, projected over these steps ; this shadow, 
gliding from step to step, was continumg to descend at the 
hour of the day when the prodigy occurred. It is not 
impossible that these steps were used by some as points of 
reference for guiding themselves as to time ; this is a natural 
proceeding, and analogous practices have been adopted at all 
times and places. However that may be, the miracle, as 
understood by the writer, was this: after the shadow had 
gone down the ten steps, it mounted them all again, at the 
command of Isaiah. The second of the two narratives which 
have been quoted would further imply a retrogression of the 
sun ; the first narrative does not clearly imply this prodigy, 
which would be equal to or even greater than that of which 
Joshua has the credit. 

83. The most anqient interpreters have understood the 
ixiatter in the way here explained: so the LXX and the 
Syriac version. But Symmachus, in his Greek version of 
the second century a.d., and, htter on, the Vulgate and the 
Targum (or interpretation by learned Jews), put another 
opinion into the field which is now almost universally received 
According to this second way of looking at it, the nuCiloth of 
Ahaz are said to have been lines marking the hours on a 
solar quadrant, which Ahaz had caused to be placed in the 
palace at Jerusalem, each line constituting a ma*dlak or step 
of progression of the shade. This sundial claims to have 
been imported from Babylonia, since the invention of the 
gnomon and the quadrant for marking hours are certified as 
existing among the Babylonians by the authority of Hero- 
dotus*. All this must be admitted to be possible. It is, in 
Gict, probable that the invention of the sundial (as may be 
* a Kings xxiU. la; vtU 18. ' Ilcrad. U. 109. 
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• 

said with certainty of the division of the day into hours) is due 
to the Babylonians, even though none has as yet teen found 
in the Mesopotamian rums. And king Ahas, who seems to 
have been exceedingly fond of foreign customs, might well 
have caused a sundial to be placed in his palace by some 
Babylonian or Syrian or Phoenician astronomer. Pnt it hzA 
already been remarked that not the slightest hint is given in 
the Old Testament of regular divisions of the day, either at 
the time of Ahaz or later. Again, the distant and imperfect 
resemblance which lines for marking hours can have with the 
steps of a staircase does not seem to me sufficient to justify the 
abandonment of the interpretation given bjr the LXX, which 
adapts itself so exactly and so naturally to the actual words 
of the Hebrew text \ 

84. The regular division of the day into equal portions 
was practised at Babylon long before the exile of the Jews. 
The fragments of Babylonian astronomy which have been 
unearthed at Nineveh prove that the custom there was to 
divide the nychihtmeron into twelve kaspu^ each of which 
corresponded to two of our equinoctial hours'. It would 

* The steps of Ahaz and his so caUed sundial have given rise to a 
whole literatnre, from which cnrioos and eccentric ideas are not absent. 
A collection of these ma/ be fonnd ia Winer*8 Bibi. Heahvorlirbuekt L 
. 49^^* Mo*t remarkable of all appears to me to be a problem of 
gnomonics, in which it is proposed to determine how And when and in 
what places on the earth the shadow projected by ft gnomon on a plane 
pcr|)endlciiUr to it, after having revolved for a certain pait of the day 
round about the foot of the gnomon in a given direction, may remaia 
stationary for a moment, and then revolve in the opposite direction^ 
returning upon its course. We leave to the reader the whole 
pleasure of resolving /rit^V Marii this none too difficult problem, and 
of seeing how it would be possible to leproduoe In a certain sense the 
reported miracle of the retrogressioa of the shadow on the supposed 
quadrant of Ahaz. 

' *0n the sbth day of the month Nisanam the day and the oight 
balanced each other: sis Atf^^ of day and sis lo^ of tdghtT Thbia* 
pottantobiCfTatioBklobelbttBd ia RawliaiM'b Cmiuf/mrmImtnfH§m$ 

u a 
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consequently not be unlikely that the Jews, when they came 

in contact with the Babylonians in the extle, should have 

learned from them, along with other things, the habit of 

dividing the time of day with greater precision than had been 

their previous practice. They could have borrowed it from 

the Egyptians even long before this : for we know of the 

Egyptians that, as early as the date of the Pyramids, they 

were acquainted with the division of the natural day into 

twelve equal portions and of the night into as many *. But 

it is impossible to find any proof of this in the books of the 

Old Testament It b true that in the Book of Daniel there 

is found repeated several times the word shdah or shddihah^ 

which the LXX translate by &(m and the Vulgate by karaK 

We notice, however, that this word occurs only in the 

Aramaic part of the text of Danieli the original Hebrew of 

which is lost ; we do not know what word corresponded to 

it in the Hebrew. Further, the meaning of thctah or 

sha'dihah in these passages does not seem to imply hours 

truly and properly so called, that is to say, measures of time ; 

it ought rather to be taken in the sense of moment or point 

of time, as is done among ourselves when we use such 

expressions as a quest ora (' at this hour of the day '), in 

mafora ('in an evil hour'), alt ora ('the very hour'), and so 

on. The &pa in the LXX and the hora of the Vulgate are 

certainly to be understood thus'. At what date the use of 

€f Wistem Asia, vol. iii. tab. 51, no. i ; tnnslated by Sayce in Tram. tSsr. 
Bi^L ArchaeoL iii. 339. Unfortunately the year In which the eqninos 
was obseiTcd is not given. 

* Bmgich, DU AegyptolpgU, pp. 364-5. 

* Dan. iiL 6^ 15 ; It. 33; v. 5. 

' See Geienins, Tkes^ pp. 1455-4S. In all the passages cited the word 
stands in the connexion bak ska'dthah, tot which we conld well say, * ti>e 
same moment* It may be added that the LXX and the Vvlgate tue 
ttfm and h§ra in places In the Old Testament where the Hebiew has 'Mf 
^MA lit itrlctly ipcaUagi cqnivalcat to m^ or kmfuti •.£. Josh. iL 
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hours began to be disseminated among the Jews, it is no 
longer possible to show. It is certain that in the times of 
Christ they had adopted for the night the four watches of the 
Romans ^ and that they divided the interval between the 
rising and setting of the sun into twelve equal parts, after the 
example of the Greeks. These were the ' temporary hours/ 
varying in duration according to the seasons, which were 
numbered as first, second, third • • • down to the twelfth *• 
Dante in the Divina Commedia still counts time according 
to hours of this kind. At the present time they are reserved 
for the liturgical purposes of the Church. 

6; I Sftm. ix. i6. There is reason to believe that the word for hour^ 
under the form sheii^ which differs little from sM^hnk^ was ia use 
«mon£ the northern Syrians as early as ftb fifteenth century B.C. Bnt 
there is no proof of this at regards the Jews, who^ for that matter, had 
not yet entered the land of Canaan at that tint. See Vnndd«r,ZM;t 
7%miafilm v«n Tiii iMmmma^lML 91, L 77. 
^ Matt. aiv. 15* ' * MatU xivU. 45. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE JEWISH MONTHS 

Lunar months. — Determinatioo of the new moon. — Order of the 
months, end beginning of the year at different epochs of Jewish 
history.— Phoenician months.— Nnmerical names employed from 
the time of Solomon onwards. — Adoption of the Babylonian 
months after the exile. 

85. The calculation of the months and the calendar of 
feasts among the Jews has been regulated in every epoch, as 
it still is regulated at the present time, on the phases of the' 
moon ; nor, in spite of what might have been expected, can 
any traces be discovered amongst them of the old Egyptian 
calendar^ In Psalm civ we read that God 'made the moon 
for the determination of the seasons*/ All the Jewish 
festivals were regulated by the moon. The Hebrew name 
for a month isyera^, from yaria^ moon; it is also called 

* Ewald {AntiquHies of Israel^ Eng. tr., p. 343) would recognize the use 
of the Egyptian calendar among the Jews before Moses, in the factthat, 
cren .later, a month in the Bible is generally calcnlated as thirty round 
days. Bnt It does not seem to me possible to found much on this 
circumstance. The habit of attributing approximately thirty days to 
a month has lasted to the present time on iJAl occasions when absolute 
accuracy Is not considered necessary. And if lunations are used. It If 
more exact (if whole numbers are to be adopted) to count by thirty days 
than by twenty-nine. As for the year of 365 days, which Ewald would 
gladly bellefe to ha^e been Imported from Egypt fai tery early timet, the 
leader ihonld oontalt 1 989 Pi lad. 

* Pa. dr. 19. The same thing le itld mora diflutely fai EecluSt 
ililL6-S. 
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(bodexh, which properly means renewal of the moon or new 
moon ^ 

86. The beginning of the month {rah fodesh) was deter* 
mined, as has been already said, by the first appearance of 
the new moon in the west in the evening twilight, and was 
regulated simply, whenever it was possible, by direct obser* 
vation of the lunar crescent When this proved impossibli^y 
probably the days were numbered from thirty to thirty. 1 
say probably, because there is no indication in the Old 
Testament of the way of fixing the beginning of the months. 
We know only that in times subsequent to the Christian era 
this and other similar expedients were still in use in the 
schools of labne and Tiberias*. That the date of the new 
moon could, at any rate on some occasions, be known in 
advance, seems to be proved by the conversation between 
David and Jonathan recorded in the twentieth chapter of the 
first Book of Samuel. David says to Jonathan : * Behold, it 
is new moon to*morrow, and I should not fail to sit at meat 
with the kingV We see in any case that the first day of 
the month was considered as an exceptional solemnity as 
early as the times of Saul. Religious rites for this day 
are not yet prescribed in the First Code of the Mosaic Law\ 
but mention is already made of them in the time of Elisha, 
and in the most ancient prophets, including Hosea and 

* From the root jodSuA «the Lttin mmusfuU, 

* The principal notices bearing on the practices of later Judaism as 
regards the determination of the beginning of the month hare been 
collected by Schiirer, Cttch, d jiiJ, Volkes im Zeitalterjesu CArisii^ ed« 
4, vol. I. pp. 749-51 [cp. Eng. tr. of earlier edition, I. U. 363]. 

* I Jam. XX. 5, 18, 34, 37. One way of escaping the consequence here 
deduced woold be to suppose that this conversation took place late in 
the evening or at night, after the new moon's crescent had appeared. But 
not even this supposition avoids all difficulties : for at the first day of the 
month would then already have commenced, iM^f should bt tnid 
instead d U mort vw . 

* On the First Code, aee the IntrodndSon, I ta 
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AInos^ In the second Temple the new moon was cele- 
brated with special sacrifices, as can be seen from the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Numbers. The problem of determining the 
new moon continued to assumegreater importance as time went 
on, and it is not impossible that, from after the exile down * 
to the institution of a regular calendar, the doctors and heads 
of the Synagogue made use in some way of the procedure 
adopted by the Babylonians and the Syrians. 

87. At different epochs of their history the Israelites used 
different systems of months, one after the other, and some- 
times more than one at the same time. It is unknown what 
names they used for the months, before they conquered the 
land of Canaan. After the conquest they adopted the 
Canaanite names, down to the epoch of Solomon and the 
foundation of the first Temple. But the Canaanite names 
and the order of the Canaanite months were abolished when, 
at the building of the Temple, a more regular and more 
strictly national form was given to the system of worship. 
Then the months began to be described by numerical names in 
their order, without any special designations ; and for religious 
purposes this use lasted till the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus. But immediately after the return from the exile 
under Zerubbabel, we already find the Babylonian names 
adopted in civil use: after the destruction of the second 
Temple these latter ended by gaining the upper hand in 
religious use also, and they continue down to the present 
day to be exclusively employed in the Synagogue. We may 
now examine with somewhat greater precision the series of 
these changes. 

In the most ancient documents of the Jewish law which 
have reached us (that is to say, in the First Code and ia 

* Amot viii. 5 \ Hot. it it ; fl Kings iv. sa tqq. For later times tee 
lu. i. 13, 14; Esck. ilv. 17; slvL i| 3i 6; Num. x. 10; ixvUL ii« 
14; Ac 
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Exodus zxzivy which Is derived from the First Code*)» 
the month in which the feast of unleavened bread was cele- 
brated is called by the name v43ij; this means month of 
the ears, and corresponded nearly to the month of April. 
Other ancient names of months are found in the minute 
account of the fabric and consecration of Solomon's Temple» 
which has been preserved in i Kings, and is probably taken 
from a narrative contemporary with the event This account 
gives the correspondence of these names -with the tides 
which came hter into use. Four of them which are pre* 
served are set out belowi with the correspondence referred 
to:— 



"^^^ Ancieniordir. Lattr^rdir. ''^.liiSSm" ^^ 



nanus. 



Oid Testamcttt. 



Ethanim First month Serdith month October i Kings viii. a 

Bui Second „ Eighth ^ NoTcmber i Kings' vi. 38 

Abib Seventh ^ ^^t „ April Exod. xxiii. 15 

Ziv Eighth ,, Second „ May i Kings vi. i, 37 



Some further light has been recently thrown on the origin 

of these names. It was already thought by many that they 

were the regular names for the months among the inhabitants 

of the land of Canaan, with whom the Israelities had inter- 

mingled since the conquest, and from whom they had 

borrowed this use. Thi9 supposition has been brilliantly 

confirmed by the study of the Phoenician inscriptions, in 

three of which the month Bui has been recognized, and in 

two others the month Ethanim*. The* older Jewish calendar 

• 

* Exod. xxiii. 15 and xxxIt. 18. From these ancient docnments we 

must suppose the later notices in Dent. xvL 1 and Exod* xit 4 to be 

derived. 

' See the complete collection of the Phoenician inscriptions quite 

recently published by Landau (JBiiMliii mr AUtrihumskmndi da 

OrUnis^ iasc. ii and iii). The name Bel It found ia the long insoripCioQ 

of£shmniiatar|kingofSidon(Laiid.^; CotikM^IfMhSimitUImm^ 
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was therefore identical with that of the Phoenicians, that is, 
of the Canaanites, to whom the Phoenicians were nearly 
related. It was also used in the Phoenician colonies, at 
Carthage, in Malta, and in Cyprus. 

88. As the close affinity between the Phoenician and 
Hebrew languages is known, it is even possible to speculate 
with some probability on the etymology of these names. It 
has already been said that the month Ablb means the month 
*of ears'; for the ears were already formed in Palestine in 
this month, though not entirely ripe \ Ziv means * splendour 
of (lowers,* a name well adapted to the corresponding month, 
which was nearly the same as our May, the/!t)r/<i/of the French 
Jacobin calendar*. The meaning of Ethanim is less clear; 
Gesenius and Ewald' would make it equivalent to 'continual 
waters'; perhaps because the autumnal rains supervene in 
October, and the watercourses commence to be refilled after 
the dryness of summer. Lastly, the abundance of rain in 
Noveml>er is well represented by the name Bui, at least if 
this is rightly interpreted as meaning * copious rain \* 

89. These same Phoenician inscriptions, of which I have 
spoken just above, have already contributed, and will pro- 
bably contribute still more, to our further knowledge of the 
Phoenician calendar, which is equivalent to saying the most 
ancient Jewish calendar. In inscriptions of Cyprus, of Malta, 
and of Carthage*, the month Marpeh is found, which may 

ihms, p. 31), and in two other inscriptions from Cyprus (Land. 15 and 
96 ; Cooke, pp. 55, 75). The nanie Ethaiiim is found ia two inscripdoiit 
from Cyprus (Land. 91 and 103; Cooke, pp. 69, 89). 

* Ablb m tact I i&ttesA kaoHbmmotkih of the ears. The month ased 
also to be called Aba, without adding f^dtsk. 

' Gesenios, TIkst. p. 407. 

' Gescniii% Tka. p. 644; Ewald, AnHquUUs 9f Itmd (Eng. tr., 

P>345% 

* Geseoitts, Tha. p. 560. 

* Laadaa, 16, 1S3, ss8 (cC Cooke, p. 58). 
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be interpreted as 'recovery'*: perhaps this was the month 
^hen attention was paid to health and to the care of the body, 
as with us Italians in autumn, and men rested from the 
labours of agriculture and navigation. Four inscriptions . 
found in Cyprus, and one found at Carthage, are dated by 
the month Pha*uloth*, the month of 'gains/ analogous per- 
haps to the Mercedonius of the Romans'. The name Karar 
seems to have been given to the hottest month of the year \ 
Some other names have been discovered, which are less easy 
to interpret: such are Marseab or Mirza^, Mapha*, Hir, 
Zcba^-shishim : so that the list is now almost complete*. 
Unfortunately, the Phoenician inscriptions, though they give 
these names of the months, do not give the means of knowing 
the order in which they were arranged : it has not, therefore, 
been possible to make use of them to complete the table 
given above. 

90. As has already been mentioned above, when, at the 
time of Solomon, the forms of worship were organised and 

^ from rapkahmsanavii, 

' Ltndau, 91, 94, 104, 105, 223 (cf. Cooke» pp. 69, 73, S3). • 

* Unless it ought to be cxpUtned as the month of * business.* . In this 
case one wonid hare to suppose that some great meeting of business men 
took place during this month, like the fain of Leipxig or of Senegallia. 

* Landau, 9S (Cooke, pp. 77, 144). Perhaps connected with the 
Assyrian qarar^ drought or heat 

* For these names see the publications of Landau, nos. 6, 18, 99, I05» 
and 180. For Afarua^ and Mirta^^ see Jer. xvL 5 and Amos vi, 7 : 
Gcsenius, Thes. p. isSo; Cooke, pp. 95, isi sqq., 303. It is not, 
however, quite certain that all the Phoenician months were in use 
among the Jews, and vi<e versa. In Phoenician inscriptions the 
names Abib and Ziv hare not yet been found. On the other hand, 
the Phoenician name Zeba^-shishim seems to allude to usages 
which were nnknown among the aodent Jews. Further know* 
ledge on the relations between the Phoenician calendar and the 
earliest Jewish calendar will only be obtafaied through new cpigraphiod 
disooveria. See Cooke, pp. 40^ 85; 789 90^ ta7 (Qir or QlyTir); 

59* 
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die fear. Tint begianiqg ma now fixed at die new noon 
oflheaioolli finicilf caDed Abils which had hitheito been 
the sevcndi month, tat now became die fiist : starting from 
this» thej were ooonted as the second, diiid, fomdi • * » down 
todietwdfthmondi\ The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua 
use this sjrstcm exdiisivd]r» as is to be expected in books 
that are moch hter than the age of Solomon. They also 
project it into eaiKer times, not only as fiu* back as Joshna 
and Moses, but even op to the flood, the diionofegy of 
which is ananged acoofdiog to the namencalniunbeia of the 
months, as can be seen from the seventh and eighth chapteia 
of Genesis. 

V, then, we set on one side the Fentateoch and the Book 
of Joshua, the eaifiest mention of these names is to be found 
in a notice preserved in Chronicles*, where die allusion is 
to some celebrated warriors of David: 'These are of the 
children of Gad, heads of the host ; the least was over 
a hundred, the greatest over a thousand: these were die/ 
who passed over Jordan m ike Jirsi man/Af when it was 
swollen over all its banks,' ftc. This account, if not of 

^ The Chinese too, tbrooghoiit the long duration of their histofy, 
bftTe alwajt called the months by their nnmeiical names. From 
a similar nsage alio, the Roman names Qninctilis, SexiUl% Septembefi 
fte^ are derived. The Egyptians used amixed system in their writings t 
they divided the year into three seasons (Innndation, winter, and summer), 
in each of which they oovnted the lirrt^ second, thhd, and fowth mooth* 
But ia the spoken language th^ wed special aasMS Iw each asontiu 

> 1 Chioo. xii. 14, 15. 
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David's timey may date from the period in which the 
memorials of his reign were first put in writing, that is, from 
the age of Solomon. 

More certain as regards its date is the mention of the 
new numerical names made, together with the corresponding 
Canaanite names, by the author of the description of the 
Temple and of the festival of its inauguration, in i Kings \ 
This double nomenclature shows that* in that writer's time 
both sets of names were still in use '• For it does not seem 
likely that the numerical names were added for the reader's 
convenience when the Canaanite months were altogether 
forgotten. However this may be, it is certain that not more 
than forty years aAer the consecration of the Temple the 
use of the numerical names was in full vigour. We have 
only to read another passage in i Kings', how. Jeroboam, 
after having established new forms of worship in the kingdom 
of Israel which he had created, *made a feast in the eighth 
month, on the. fifteenth day of the month, like the feast that 
was celebrated in Judah • • • ; and he offered upon the altar 
which he had made in Bethel, on the fifteenth day, in the 
eighth month, in a month which he devised of his own heart.' 

From this time onwards the citations of the months are. 
more frequent, and are always given by the numerical names, 
A great sacrifice takes place in Jerusalem in the third 

^ I Kings ri. I > 37, 38; Tiii. 2. In Chronicles, where the aceonntt 
of the building and consecration of the Temple are derived from i Kings, 
the Canaanite names of the months are removed and only the nnmerieal 
names retained. This suppression removes much of the authority which 
the indications taken from Chronicles might have for the purposes of the 
present discussion. But even if no account be taken of these Indicatioot, 
enough remains, not to modify the conclusions we have given. 

* In the same way and for the same reason the double nomenclatuie 
of the months which is found In Zechariah (nmmerical and Babylonian 
names) comes from the fact that the two wpfbuM of aaaset weft both 
wed In his time. 

* I Kings xiL 3a, 33. 
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month of the fifteenth year of Asa, king of Judah \ Hezekiah 
solemnly celebrates the Passover on the fourteenth day of the 
second month, in the first year of his reign*. Similarly 
Josiah celebrates a solemn Passover in the eighteenth year 
of his reign, on the fourteenth day of the first month'* 
The various dates concerning the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar in 586 b.c, are all expressed by the 
numerical names of months \ as are those of the death of 
Gedaliah and of the liberation of Jehoiachin*. So again 
are .the numerous dates contained in the prophecies of 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah, and in the Book of 
Ezra*, to say nothing of o^er later books, such as 
Chronicles, the Book of Judith, and the first Book of the 
Maccabees. 

91. But when at the time of the exile the nation found 
itself as it were lost in the midst of the Mesopotamian 
peoples, the names of the lunar months employed by those 
peoples also came into regular use among the Israelites 
with the same ease as had the Phoenician or Canaanite 
names many centuries before. Accordingly, as early as 
the prophecy of Zechariah (520 b.c.) shortly after the 
return from exile, in the autobiographical memoirs of Ne- 
hemiah' (440 b.c.), and in other later writings, for instance 

* a Chron. xt. 10. * a Chron. xxx, a, 15. 
' a Chron. xxxt. i. * a Kings zxv. i, 8. 

* a Kingi xxt. as, aj. 

* An apparent exception occnrt in Ezra vi. 15, where the Babylonian 
MUne Adar ii given, initead of laying the twtlfik monih, Bnt it it to be 
noted that thit exception falls in that part of the Book of Ezra which, 
the original Hebrew being vranting, has been supplied by an Aramaic 
fersion (from iv. 8 to vL i8). It is probable that the original preserved 
the method used dironghont the rest of the book, which is that of the 
mimerical names. 

* la the Book of Nchtmiah, his original memoirs extend from the 
begfaming down to vii. 69, and art resumed iirom ch. xiil to the end. 
The test k a nanative by ^another writcfi who always nses the 
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both the Books of the Maccabees and Ae Book of Esther, 
a new system of names for the months is seen appearing, 
which Jewish writers had not previously used* There was 
already reason to suppose that these names were Babylonian 
in origin: the question was placed beyond the reach of 
doubt by the recer^ discoveries of the Assyrio-Babylonian 
cuneiform inscriptions, through which it has been proved 
that the names are, with -very slight modifications, those 
used in Babylonia and in lower Chaldaea from time imme- 
morial, which were further adopted by the Assyrians, and 
in great part also by the Aramaeans of northern Syria and 
western Mesopotamia. 

The relations between these different calendars are clearly 
set out in the following table, where the first column con* 
tains the numerical names of the months according to the 
Jewish use after the time of Solomon. The second column 
contains the new names which in the Old Testament appear 
for the first time with the prophet Zechariah: names which 
thenceforward always served and still serve in the religious 
calendar of the Jews. The third column gives the names 
of the Babylonian calendar, as it is found on numberless 
cuneiform inscriptions, Assyrian and Babylonian*. In the 
fourth column may be found the names of the lunar months 
of the Syrians, which were further adopted by the Seleucids 
in their ofiicial calendar, from 312 b.c. onwards*. While, 
however, in the previous columns the first name is also that 
of the first month of the year, in the Syrian calendar the 

nmnerical nmroei, like the suthpr of the Book of Etm, with whom he it 
perbapt identical. 

> They are here trantcrit%'d from the list published by ProC Sayoe : 
Trans, Soc. BibL Archatol. iii. pp. 158-9. 

* Taken from Ideler, Hondb. d> Ckr9m$l. i. p. 430. The refereoct 
here is natnrally to the lunisoUr reckoning wed by the Syrians before 
they adjosted their calendar to the Romaa use and lednced It to a ascft 
variant of the Jnliaa calciidar. 
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first month of the year is the seventh on the list ; in other 
words, while the Jews and Babylonians began the year in 
spring with Nisan, the Syrians began it six months later 
in autumn with I^ishri. In the last column are adde^ the 
corresponding names of our calendar. As we are dealing 
with lunar months, which begin strictly with a new moon 
in each case, this correspondence can only be understood 
as roughly approximate. 



Jewish 


1 names. 


Assyrie-BeAf* 


Syrian 


Approximaie 


Xumiricai, 


resi-exilie. 


Ionian nam$s% 


names. 


equivaknts* 


First month 


Niuui 


Nistnna 


Nisan 


April 


Second „ 


lyar 


Aim 


lyar 


May 


Third „ 


Sivan 


Sivana 


l.iazinui 


Jnne 


Fourth n 


Ttmmas 


Dnzu 


Tammnt 


July 


Fifth „ 


Ab 


Aba 


Ab 


August 


Sixth „ 


Elnl 


Ululu 


Elttl 


September 


Serenth „ 


Tishri 


Tasritu 


Tishri I 


October 


Eighth „ 


MarhethTin 


Arab samnm 


Tishri II 


November 


Ninth „ 


KiiW 


. Xisilivn 


Kannn I 


December 


Tenth „ 


Tebeth 


Dhab!ta 


Kannn II 


January 


Eleventh „ 


Shebat 


Sabadhtt 


Shebat 


February 


Twelfth „ 


Adar 


Addam 


Adar 


March 



The intercalary month, which was necessarily added from 
time to time to prevent the year from deviating too much 
from the course of the sun, was put in the thirteenth place, 
after Adar, and called Veadar, which means Adar again 
{)\itx^y and Adar). , 

The comparison of the second, third, and fourth columns, 
shows that the Jews borrowed their names for the months 
from the Babylonians, and not, as was for some time be- 
lieved, from the Syrians. The second and third columns 
are evidently almost identical, the most important difference 
being in the eighth position. The Babylonians, while as- 
signing a special name to each month, made an exception 
in the case of the eighth and called it simply araft tamna^ 
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which is equivalent in their hmguage to 'eighth month/ 
In Hebrew this would have had to be translated ^<ra^ 
Mheminu But no account was taken of its meaning, and 
b/ a simple phonetic corruption ara^ tamna became trans- 
formed into Mar^skvan \ 

Thus the Israelites, while preserving the order of the 
months, and without disturbing the ritual of their festivals, 
graduall/ accustomed themselves to the Babylonian names 
of the months, first in civil use, then later, after Titus, in 
religious use also : finally they consecrated those names in 
their Calendar, which has been used for fifteen centuries in 
all Synagogues. In this Calendar, however, the commence* 
ment of the year was placed in autumn and at the new moon 
which began the month Tishri. In consequence of this 
change the intercalary month Veadar came to occupy the 
seventh place in the year, whereas it formerly occupied the 
thirteenth. 

* This transformation could be all the more easily admitted as in 
Assyrio-Babylonian the consonants m and v were represented in the same 
manner, whence the name of the eighth month could also be lead ara^ 
savma, where the oontooants do not differ at all from ^iskvam* The 
addition of the initial m is perhaps not of Hebrew origin. As a matter 
of (act, we find on the celebrat^ trilingual inscription of Darius I at 
Behistnn, under the.Per^an form Sfarhuamt, the name of a month 
which pfoTaUy concspooded to tuv^ tammm and to dt^kisktmm. 
This correspondence is no^ however, admi tt ed by aU scholais, and lor 
the picscnl H is best to Icavt the (jnotioa undecided. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE JEWISH YEAR 

Different commencementt of the year at different epochs.— -Determina- 
tion of the Paichal Month, — What the ancient Jews knew abont 
the duration of the year. — Use of the^/o^/mx,— 'Aslronomical 
schools in the Jewish communities of Babylonia. 

^2, As the moon served to detennine the months, so the 
sun determined the duration and succession of the years. 
The Jewish year was a solar year. It was not a conven- 
tional year like that of the ancient Egyptians, nor like that 
of the Mohammedans, because the Israelites made its deter- 
mination depend on the course of the seasons and on the 
recurrence of field labours, in the manner which will now be 
described. That they did so from the first times of the 
Mosaic legislation is proved by a passage in the First 
Code^ where they are told to observe * the feast of ingather- 
ing at the end of the year': this festival it was the custom 
to celebrate in autumn after the last of all the produce, such 
as that of the vine and of the late fruits, had been gathered 
from the fields. In the same code wc find further the feast 
of unleavened bread fixed in the month Alii, that is, in the 
month of the ears: here we find the feasts and the months 
connected once more with the year of agrarian labour, 
and hence with the solar year. Again, the beginning and 
course of Uie months in this year were regidated by the 
phases of the moon: so that there can be no doubt that the 
calendar of die Jews was at all times hmisolar, Hke that of 

* Eiod. aiiiL i6« 
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forth ' can only be understood of a warlike expedition. Now 
it is well known that in ancient Asia, as among ourselves at 
the present day, the customary time for going out to war was 
the spring: a large number of examples of this practice are 
found on the inscriptions of the warrior monarchs of Assyria \ 
The beginning of the year must therefore have fallen in 
spring at the date when these words in a Samuel were 
written. If we assume that the writer took them from docu- 
ments that were contemporaneous with the events or only 
slightly later, we should have a 'limit to which the custom 
of commencing the year with spring must go back, a limit 
which could not be much later than the reign of David, and 
in any case is not later than the reign of Solomon. 

On the occa^on of a war between the kingdom of Israel 
and Benhadad king of Syria, Elijah says to king Ahab : ' Go 
and gather thy forces, consider and watch what thou doest: 
for af ihi reium oflhtytar the king of Syria will come upon 
IheeV We are here in the presence of a fact analogous 
to the one just quoted, and our conclusion from it must be 
the same. A third example of the same kind is found in 
a Chronicles, referring to the time of Joash king of Judah : 
' And it came to pass at the return ,0/ the year that an army 
of the Syrians went up against him (Joash), and they came 



In the Hebrew by lithfshubath hashshanah, and in the LXX by Iiritfrp4« 
ipwrvt ToC iKiouroO. The same expression it repeated in i Chron. xx. r. 
^ I hare examined the inscriptions of several of these monarchs who 
hare left annals giving more details and in more regular form than the 
majority. Five of them ( Asshumazirpal, Shalmaneser II, Samsi-Adad IV, 
Sargon,and Asshurbanipal)have famished me with eleven datesconnected 
with the day and month when they quitted their residences (Nineveh, 
Calami or Babylon) for distant warlike expeditions. Of these dates three 
belong to the month Aim (■> April to May), seven to the month Sivanu 
(•May to Jane), one to the month Aba ("Jaly to Aogost). It will 
be seen that ten oat of eleven dates belong to the spring. 
• * I Kings xz. SS9 s6. Here too we have tith/sMath h m sksk m t m h . 
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to Judah and Jerusalem/ ftc' In two other places in 
Chronicles*, mention Is .made of a solemn Passover cele- 
brated by Hezekiah in the second mon/h, and of another 
solemn Passover celebrated by Josiah in Ou first month. As 
the Passover is inseparably connected with spring, it may be 
inferred from these two passages that the beginning of the 
year was in spring during th^ reign of Hezekiah and also of 
Josiah. 

Lastly, an admirably clear indication of the beginning of 
the year in the closing period of the kingdom of Judah is 
found in Jeremiah *, where he relates that in the fifth year of 
Jehoiakim son of Josiah ' the king was sitting in his winter 
pajace, in the ninth month, and a burning fire-pan was before 
him/ Now supposing that in Jeremiah's time the year began 
in spring with April, the ninth month came to an end in 
December or January, a date which thoroughly explains the 
king's residence in the winter palace and the burning fire-pan. 

94. These passages seem to prove satisfactorily that the 
custom of beginning the year in spring was not imported from 
Babylon aflfsr the destruction of the first Temple, but was 
certainly in vogue for some centuries before, and probably as 
early as the time of Solomon \ That this custom was in full 

* a Chron. xxiv. 93. The words here are t/^y/hath MasAsAamik, 

* a Chron. xxx. a, 15 ; xxxv. i. * Jcr. xxxvi as. 

* Wellhansen {ProUgomena U the History of Itratl^ Eng. tr., p. 108) 
it of opinion that the year begjin with autumn throughout the period of 
the kings. ' Deuteronomy/ he tays, ' was found in the eighteenth year 
of Josiah, and there was still time jfor the PassoTer to be celebrated in the 
same year, according to the regulations of that book: this is only 
possible if the beginning of the year be supposed to ha^ fiillen ia 
autumn.* I may observe in the first place that the Passover was 
celebrated, not on the first day of the year, but on the fifteenth* 
Fourteen days were therefore available for reading the book and giving 
the directions necessary for a solemn and general Passover throughont 
the small kingdom of Jndah. Further, from the eighteenth year of 
Josiah to the fifUi year of Jehoiakim it as interral of s evente en or 
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vigour when the Jewish authors of the exile and of later 
times wrote^ and that the Passover wa9 understood by all 
to be fixed at the full moon of the first month and in the 
month of the early corn, is shown by a mere glance at 
the prophecies of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah, at the 
Books of Kings, at. the Priestly Code» and at the Book of 
Joshua. The two last-named books not only follow this 
use for the times in which it was actually and systematically 
employed, but extend it by anticipation to the more ancient 
periods in which the beginning of the year is known by in- 
contestable evidence to have been placed in autumn. The 
tradition gradually formed itself that the rule for com- 
mencing the year from the Paschal moon had already been 
laid down by Moses, even before the Jews quitted Egypt, as 
may be seen in Exodus xii (certainly written some centuries 
after the event): 'This month (that of the exodus from 
Egypt) shall be for you the beginning of months, the first of 
the months of the year \' 

95. We have expressed the opinion above, that the 
transference of the commencement of the year from autumn 
to spring was made in the time of Solomon. An argument 
in favour of this view may be derived from the fact that, just 
at this time, the forms of worship were arranged in a more 
orderly way, with a splendour and elaboration which were 
wholly new. The calculation of seasons was intimately 
bound up with religion. The change of the commencement 
of the year and the abolition of the Canaanite names of the 
months (efiected, as has been shown in § 90, just at this 

eighteen yean only, and it it certain, at hat been thown above, that the 
latter year commenced in tpring. One would have to toppose that 
a reform of the calendar was carried out during this interval in order to 
obey the new reUgioui code. Bat in Denteronomy as known to ns 
there it ccrtably no mention of the point at which the year onght to 
b^ia. 
* £iod. xiL a ; in manifeit oontradicUoo with xxiii. 16, and xjudv. at. 
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epoch) were probabl/ parts of a new organization which was 
designed to make of the worship of Yahwe something ex- 
clusively national and absolutely distinct from the religions of 
the neighbouring peoples. 

For religious purposes the commencement of thie year was 
kept in spring, at least till the destruction of the second 
Temple, and till the complete dispersion of the nation. Yet 
even as early as the period of Persian rule, the long contact 
with the Aramaic peoples, and later, the influence of the 
kingdom of Syria, led to the gradual, introduction in ciidl 
use amongst the Jews also of the fashion of commencing the 
year, as the Syrians did, in autumn, so that they returned to 
the old rules boi rowed from the Canaanites. 

When that happened, cannot be said exactly; but it is 
certain that the method of computing in this way for civil 
purposes is already found in the writings of Nehemiah, who 
acted as civil official of Artaxerxes I in Jerusalem \ The 
custom of commencing the beginning of the seventh month 
with the sound of Uie trumpet seems to show that the in- 
tention was to inaugurate the civil year in this manner. This 
custom is in fact unknown in the legislation earlier than the 
exile, and is found only in Leviticus (xxiii. 24) and Numbers 
(xxix. i), which must be considered as having only been 
definitely redacted after the time of Nehemiah. We are led 



* Nehemiah relates in his memoirs (Neh. L i) that, in the twentieth 
year of Artaxerxes, in the month Kislev, he learned from Hanani the 
wretched state of affairs in Jerusalem ; and that, after Tarious incidents, 
in the month Nisan of the same twentieth year (it i) he obtained 
permission from Artaxerxes to betake himself to Judah to procure 
a remedy. Now it is easy to see that, supposing the years were counted 
from the springs beginning with Nisan, Nehemiah's dates would involve 
a contradiction. AVe must therefore suppose that Nehemiah began the 
year with Tishri, according to the civil use, just at the Bamet of the 
months employed by him are those of the dvil year. The procedure- 
was suitable in the case of a dvU official like Nehemiah. 
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to the same conclusion b/ considering the manner in which 
the repose of the land in the sabbatical year is prescribed 
(Lev* XXV. 4) : ' In the seventh year there shall be a sabbath 
of rest for the land ; thou shalt not sow thy field in it, nor 
prime thy vineyard ; thou shalt not reap that which groweth 
of its own accord • . . and thou shalt not gather the grapes of 
the vine that thou hast not pruned : it shall be a year of rest 
for the land/ Here, as in the old law of the First Code 
(Exod. xxiii. 11, 12), it is clear that the reference is to the 
sowing, reaping, and vintage of one and the same agricultural 
year, and such a year could only begin in autumn. The 
same observation applies also to the Year of Jubilee, which 
was ordered to begin on the tenth day of the seventh month, 
in this case also with the sound of the trumpet (Lev. xxv. 
9-1 2), and lasted from the autumn of one year to the autumn 
of the next. However, the numbering of the months was 
always that of the religious year, which began in spring with 
the first month or with Nisan, at any rate so far as the 
periods covered by the Old Testament are concerned. But 
the habit of commencing the civil year in autumn with Tishri 
after the manner of the Syrians, continued to prevail more and 
more, and even lasted on under the Seleucids, under the 
Hasmoneans, and in the later Jewish schools; it ended by 
also prevailing in the religious calendar systematized by the 
Rabbis of the fourth century of the Christian era, a system 
which is still in use at the present day. 

96. It has already been indicated above how the year of 
the Israelites from the earliest times was regulated according 
to the course of the sun, so as to be renewed, in a manner 
corresponding to the changes of the seasons (§ 92). We 
must now examine this point with somewhat greater precision, 
and show wlut position in the Jewish year was occupied by 
the festivals: since these festivals were of an agricultural 
cbaracteTi and hence were inseparably bound up with the 
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changes of the atmosphere and with the annual coarse of 
the sun* 

In the first month, in the evening which .concluded the 
fourteenth and began the fifteenth da/, the moon being fulP, 
the Passover was celebrated, and the festival continued for 
twenty-four hours, down to the evening of the following 
fifteenth day. With the fourteenth evening of the first 
month began also the seven days of unleavened bread, which 
last^ for seven days, dc^wn to the twentieth, evening from 
that of the new moon. On whichever of the seven days 
fell after the sabbath, the offering of the ^omer ['sheaf'] 
was made*. A sheaf of new ears was presented as first- 
fruits, with the rites prescribed in Levit. xxiiL io*-i3. 
Here we have the first connexion of the Jewish calendar with 
the seasons; by this day, that is to say, falling after the first 
half of the first month, die ears of barley were supposed to be 
completely formed, or at any rate sufficiently formed, in so 
far as it was not necessary to have them completely ripe and 
dry. Barley begins to ripen in Palestine with the beginning 

> It must not be forgotten that the new moon beginning the month 
coincided with the obserration of the Innar crescent in the^rening, which 
was one or two days later than the astronomical new moon, i.e. the 
actual geocentric conjunction of the moon with the sun. Hence the full 
moon took place .mote often on the fourteenth than on the fifteenth da]^. 

' The rules giren in the Pentateuch for the offering of the *omtr are 
commonly understood as meaning that this offering was brought imme* 
diately after the Paschal day, i.e. on the sixteenth day of the first month. 
Joscphus already takes this Tiew, and almost all the Rabbinical writers. 
I haTC kept myself strictly to what is prescribed in Lct. xxiii. 1 1 and 15. 
The First Code and Deuteronomy gire no regulation on the subject. 
They do not mention the offering of the *9mir^ and Deuteronomy only 
orders fifty days to be counted, starting * from the beginning of harrest/ 
to celebrate the feast of firstfirttlU at the end of them. The First Code 
seems to suppose that the feast ef fiistfniits ought to be celebrated niter 
the harrest is finished. The ordinanoe of Leritlcttt (not loo dearly 
expicsacd, as the discordant iateipitlatioiis prove) belongs periMpe to 
a date later fban the cxlk» 
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of April, and in the lower and warmer parts the cutting is 
begun at the end of the same month* Hence we see thai 
the first new moon, which began the first month and the 
Jewish year, could only take place in the last days of 
March at the earliesti and the sacrifice of the ^omer at 
the earliest only some days before the end of the first half 
of April. 

After this sacrifice it was permissible to begin reaping and 
living on the new grain. The cutting of the wheat fell some 
time after that, of barley ; besides which, the dwellers in the 
colder climate of the higher ground were bound to be later ; 
the harvest was consequently not finally finished till the 
second half of May. There followed on the harvest the 
feast ' of the weeks/ the fixed date for which was seven 
weeks or forty-nine days after the day of the 'cmer^: 
'From the day of the offering of the 'cmer ye shall number 
seven complete weeks; unto the day afler the seventh 
week ye shall count fifty days.' On the fiftieth day took 
place the offering ' of the Weeks ' and the festival of the 
harvest, which might be delayed, according to years and 
districts, as late as the end of June. Here is a second con- 
nexion which fixed the Jewish calendar in relation to the 
seasons. The fiftieth day from the offering of the Vm<r, 
which fell in the first half of the third month (putting it 
generally, from the sixth to the thirteenth of the month), had 
to come to an end with the harvest completed. 

No other festivals, except the regular ones of sabbaths 
and new moons, occurred in the Jewish calendar till the 
seventh month. But on the first day of the seventh month 
there was celebrated with the sound of the trumpet the 
commemorative festival of finfah^ or festival 'of joyful 
noise ' [R. V. ' blowing of trumpets *] *• Some critics lutve 

* Lev. ziili. 14-16. 

• SkabbaiUm Mkkrm UHfmk (Lev. xxiiL S4). The woid Uhfmk it 
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wished to recognize in this the memory of the ancient custom 
of joy full/ celebrating the beginning of the year with every 
kind of noise, when it fell in autumn and coincided with the 
vintage or followed it by only a short interval The corre* 
sponding festival at the beginning of the first month was 
never celebrated ; in the new system of months the- beginning 
of the year was not marked by any special ceremony other 
than what was usual on all days of new moon. 

In the seventh month, exactly on the full moon or fifteenth 
of that month, the third of the great annual festivals began. 
This was anciently called the feast of Ingathering, and later 
the feast of Tabernacles. It lasted seven days, from the 
fifteenth to the twenty-first, and was celebrated as a thanks* 
giving after the gathering of grapes and olives had been 
finished. Its date regularly fell in our October, and at this 
time the harvests of field and vineyard were supposed to be 
finished: which gives us a third connexion between the 
Jewish calendar and the seasons and course of the sun. 

97. So then this calendar, both in its old Canaanite form 
and in the revised form now described, was inseparably 
connected with the course of the sun. But, to maintain it 
in order, it was not enough simply to count twelve moons in 
a year as the Mohammedans now do. It was necessary to 
intercalate a thirteenth moon from time to time. To find 
rules for making intercalation without deviating too far from 
the course of the sun and moon, was a problem which long 
exercised, as is well known, all the acimien of the Babylonian 
and Greek astronomers. The illustrious names of Harpalus, 
Cleostratus, Meton, Eudoxus, Calippus, Hipparchus, are 
connected with it, and its solution required an exact study of 
the solar and lunar periods. How did the learned in Israel 
solve this problem ? 

derived from nf meaning voeiftraius isi, Jubikmit imia €$eimiif and U 
trantlatcd by ta^m ilamor (Gctenint, Tkts. pi. ia77)« 
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The Old Testament contains no notice which might serre 
to enlighten us on this point The months are always 
counted as tweWe, and there is never an alhision to an 
intercalary month. There are even indications which would 
seem to exclude its existence. In the Books of Chronicles ' 
are registered the twelve divisions of the Jewish army which 
are said to have performed their turns of service in the time 
of David, each for a month ; the months are counted from 
one to. twelve without any hint of an intercalary month, 
during which the service would have remained without 
provision. Stmilarlyy twdve ministers are inentioned in 
I Kings *, each of whom had to provide for the msuntenance 
of the household of Solomon during one month : here, too, 
no indication is given on whom the. charge would fiill, should 
a thirteenth month occur. These facts have induced some 
scholars to conclude that the Jewish months were not lunar 
months ; but this hypothesis is contrary to the evidence of 
too many unmistakable passages. The very nature of 
circumstances makes it* necessary for us to assume that 
from time to time the lunar periods of the yci^ir were counted 
as thirteen. 'Even if/ as Ideler says*, * no passage in the 
Old Testament mentions an intercalary month, we must 
nevertheless believe in its existence; for it is absolutely 
necessary to add a thirteenth month from time to time to 
the twelve of the lunar year, if we do not wtdi the beginning 
of the year to go on being displaced and to recede gradually 
round the whole circle of the seasons.' To omit the inter* 
calation would produce a year like that used by the 
Mohammedans, whose beginning completes the circle of the 
seasons about three times in m century, and such a system 
woidd oonflict with the fixed relation in wfaidi the Hebiew 



' I Chioa. xiviL 1-15. * I KiBgi hr. 

• Udcr» lyi. <«• i 488-9. 
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months have been shown above to stand to the seasons and 
to the course of the sun. 

The proceeding adopted to prevent the months from 
deserting the corresponding teasons could onl/ be of a very 
simple character. A probable allusion to it is perhaps to be 
found in Deuteronom/ at the beginning of di. zvi, where 
the words are: 'Observe the month of ears and offer the 
Passover to Yahwe/ Here the word ' observe ' (in Hebrew 
shamor) means ' watch, pay attention.' As a matter of fact 
it was sufficient, in order full/ to attain their object, to watch 
the progress of the months after blossoming time, when the 
ears began to be formed. ' It was the.n easy to determine, at 
the end of the twelfth lunar period of the preceding year, 
whether, if the new year began with the new moon following, 
the ears would be sufficiently ripe fifteen or twenty days 
later to make the offering of the 'omer. If this was 80| 
the new year was made to begin at the next new moon; 
in the opposite case its commencement was deferred till the 
succeeding new moon. This method of fixing the beginning 
of the new year and the date of the Passover, though we 
should call it empirical and experimental, was quite 
appropriate to an essentially agricultural people, and it did 
not require them to trouble themselves with calculations 
about the course of the sun and of the moon. With tlus 
system, however, the determination of the beginning of the 
year c^me to depend not only on the connexion between 
the periods of the sun and of the moon, but also to a great 
extent on the meteorological condition of the preceding 
months and on the progress of the vegetation in each year ; 
which could not have failed to produce some irregularity 
in the distribution of the thirteenth or intercalary month. 
To sum up,-r-when the dates at which barley, wheat, and 
vines ripen in Palestine are cpnsidered, it may be maintained 
that as a rule the beginning of the year fell on the first. 
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sometimes on the second new moon after the spring 
equinox; this caused the Passover to fall from the first 
ten days of April to the first ten days of May, the feast 
of Weeks and the end of harvest from the last ten days of 
May to the last ten days of June, the feast of Ingathering 
for the most part within October. In the colder districts 
of Palestine the vintage takes place about the end of 
September \ When further, in spite of all precautions, -the 
inclemency of the season was such as not to allow the 
offering of the new ears on the fifteenth day after the year 
had begun, there was still left open the permission to take 
advantage of a last and infallible expedient; it was per- 
mitted, that is to say, to begin the Passover on the fourteenth 
day of the second month. Of this permission, if we are to 
believe the Chronicler, Hezekiah availed himself for the 
solemn Passover celebrated in the first year of his reign '. 

98. It remains for us to examine what knowledge the 
Jews had of the duration of the tropic year, that is, of that 
year which governs' the return of the seasons. Some 
evidence on this subject is furnished by one of the writers 
in Genesis, where he assigns to the lifQ of the patriarch 
Enoch, before he was taken away by God, the duration of 
365 years, since it is hard to believe that this number is 
put here by chance *. But even if that were so, we cannot 
doubt that this writer knew the year of 365 days. In fact, 
he makes the flood begin in the 600th year of Noah's life^ 
on the seventeenth day of the second month ; and the 
definite drying of the earth and end of the flood he puts 
in the 6oist year of Noah's life, on the twenty-seventh day 
of the second month \ These months are certainly those 

* Volney, V9yag$ m Sjn^e H en Sgj^pie (Paris, I790» P* i9>- 

* a Cliroii. XIX. a, 3. A law for limilar cases is given in Nnmbeit 
ix« 10, II. 

* Gen. V. S4. * Gen. vii. ii, and viii. 4. 
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of the Jewish calendar, that is to say, lunar periods. The 
flood would therefore have lasted for twelve moons and 
eleven extra dajs. It ts hard not to recognize here the 
intention of making the flood last for an exact solar year; 
for if 354 days be assumed for the duration of twelve moons 
(they amount in reality to 354 days, 9 hours) . the total 
duration of the flood comes to 365 days'. 

99. When the Israelites began to find themselves dispersed 
in various regions of the earth far distant from each other, 
such as Babylon and Egypt, it became impracticable to 
employ the method previously used, of determining the 
beginning of the year by watching the ripening of the new 
ears of com. Those who lived in Babylon could with- 
out difficulty follow the official computation of the Baby- 
lonians ; and we may suppose this to have been sufficiently 
well adapted to the Jewish rules, in the conditions of 
times which did not render the offering of the sacrifices 
obligatory. The Jews of Alexandria, hoiiixver, could not 
adopt a similar course, for the calendar of the Egyptians was 
of little service to them, and that of the Romans of still 
less. They were always obliged to obtain the requisite 
information from the Sanhedrin in Palestine. At that time, 
according to the account of Julius Africanus*, they adopted 
the octaeteris of thie Greeks, supposing it equal to eight years 
of 365^ days, and to ninety-nine moons of 29}} days each. 

* In the pseudepigraphic Book of Enoch and in the Book of Jubilees 
(both written at dates not far from the beginning of our era) Tery erode 
ideas are still fonnd on the elements of the lunisolar calendar. The 
Book of Enoch supposes that*the lunar year is one of 354 days exactly, 
the solar year of 364. [R. H. Charles, BM •/ Enochs p. 187 sqq.] 

* JqI. Afric apud Syncellnm (dfViM»sr., p. 61 1 , ed. Bonn.). Approxl* 
mately the same statements are lepeated l^ Ccdicous (L 343, ed. Bonn.). 
Some idea (even though a Tcry imperfect one) of the HUtUrii was 
already possessed by the anther of the Book ef Eaoch, who diteouscs 
eboBt H m du 74* 
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Bat this calculation was very imperfect ; adapting, as was 
natural, their solemnities to the course of the moon, they 
were quickly in disagreement with thf! course of the sun and 
with the seasons'. The boast of giving a definite basis for 
the calculation of the festivals and for the observance of the 
rites was reserved for the Jews of Babylonia, the descendants 
of the ancient exiles whom Nebuchadnezzar had deported 
thither. After many and various vicissitudes they found 
favour, or, at any rate, benevolent toleration, under the 
Arsacids and the first Sassanids; the Jewish communities 
of the Euphrates flourished, and along with the development 
of material prosperity a vigorous intellectual growth also 
took place. In the first hsdf of the third century we find 
astronomy cultivated and taught in the schools of Nahardea 
and Sura by distinguished professors such as Rabbi Samuel' 
and Rabbi Adda, who not only were in possession of exact 
fundamental principles concerning the motion of the sun and 
moon, but also knew the Metonic cycle. Were they the 

' According to the course of the ton eight years -represent approxi- 
mately a,9aa days, while ninety-nine moons actually give 3,933}. 
Counting time by moons involved an error of one and a half days ia 
eight yean or fifteen days in eighty years, and t**' calculation was 
bound to deviate to that extent from the real co^se of the seasons.- 
Ideler {cp, iii. i. 571-a ; ii. 345 and 615) alludes also to the use 
which, according to some pieces of evidence, the Jews are said to 
have made of a period of eighty-four years. The notices^ however, are 
of too uncertain a character for any stress to be laid on them : it 
is not mentioned at all in the Talmud or in any of the Rabbinical 
writers. Schiirer {CiscJkicAie da judisehtn VoiAes im ZtiiaUir Jtm 
Chrisli, ed. 4, i. 751-5) [cp. Eng. tr. of earlier edition, I. it 369] has 
. collected various notices as to the method by which the Jews deter* 
mined the intercalation of the thirteenth month, in the centuries imme* 
diately before and after the beginning of our era. 

^ It is related of Rabbi Samuel that be said, speaking of shooting 
stars : ' Known to me ars the ways of heaven, even as the ways of the 
dty of Nahardca ait hiiowat b«t what a iallioff star is» that 
llmowiiot* 
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heirs of the dying astronomy of Babjlon^ or had they 
learned from the Greeks? However that may be^ these 
masters already knew how to reduce to a soond practice 
the calculation of the new moons and of the equinoses. 
Herewith the most urgent needs were supplied, and the 
bases of the existing Jewish calendar laid, wlidch b believed 
to have been definitely systematiaed by Rabbi HiBel about 
the middle of the fourth century ^ 

^ Oaths origin and histoiy of tU Jcwiih cdcndar, with wUdi we 
cuMl occapy oanelvcs han^ sss IdriuM^ <<(!i L pp. |7«-S|. 



CHAPTER IX 

SEPTENARY PERIODS 

Tlie Babylonian lunar week and the free Jewish week. — The 
repose of. the Sabbath. — The. year of liberty. — The year 
of remission. — The Sabbatic Year. — Epochs of the Sabbatk 
Year. — The Jewish Jubilee.- Questions relating to its origin 
and nse. 

lOo. The length of the monthly period determined by 
the lunar phases was not easily adapted for all the usages 
of social life. Various peoples which have reached a certain 
degree of civilization, have felt the necessity of dividing time 
into shorter intervals, whether for the regulation of religious 
festivals and ceremonies, or so as to have an easily observable 
order for markets and other events occurring at distances 
of only a few days apart. Hence the origin of cycles that 
include a small number of days. Thus we find the period 
of three days among the Muyscas on the plateau of Bogota, 
of five days among the Mexicans before the Spanish con- 
quest, and the week of seven days among the Jews, the 
Babylonians, and the Peruvians at the time of the Incas. 
The period of eight days is known as used by the Romans 
in the republican times {flundinae\ and lastly that of ten 
days which was in regular use among the ancient Egyptians 
and among the Athenians. In the majority of cases, these 
periods were so arranged as to divide the lunar month into 
equal or ahnost equal parts. Thus the ten-day period was, 
among the Egyptians exactly, among the Athenians approxi- 
matdy, the third part of a whole month. The week of Uie 
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Babylonians and of the Peravians was fixed by the quarters 
of the lunar period. And among the Mexicans the five days' 
were a quarter of their month, which is known to have 
consisted of twenty days only. 

loi. As the length of a lunation is about 99} days, 
a quarter of it comes to 7| days. But as men cannot 
proceed in .this matter otherwise than in whole numbers, 
they are obliged to keep to the nearest number of whole 
days. Hence arises the period of seven days, representing 
the nearest equivalent to a quarter of a lunation. The first 
and most ancient form of the week was accordingly to count 
successively seveui fourteen, twenty-one, and twenty-eight 
days from the beginning of the month (or from the new 
moon), leaving one or two days remaining over at the end, 
so as to recommence in a similay manner the calculation 
from the commencement of the next new moon. — ^This form 
of week, bound up with the lunar phases, was anciently in 
use among the Babylonians, as appears from a portion of 
a Babylonian calendar preserved in the British Museum'. 
In this precious record, which unfortunately contains one 
month only, the festivals and sacrifices to be celebrated are 
indicated, and the part the king ought to take in them. 
The seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth izy% 
of the month are marked as umu iimnu, that is, as unlucky 
days; and, at the side of those days, various things are noted 
which might not be done on them. The king had to abstain 
from eating certain kinds of food, from attending to decisions! 
affecting the afiairs of state, from going out in his chariot* 
The priests could not utter oracles, the doctor could not lay 

> Piil>lished in the original in Rawlinton't Cumi/orm Inscri^ions tf 
Wtsttm Asia^ toI. it. tab. 3a and 33. Translation by Sayoe» Riccrdt 
§ftki Past, iint tenet, viL 157-6S. [See alto Jaatrow, ReligUn ^BaK 
mid Ass. (189S}, p. 376 &] Commentaiy by Zlmmera, KA 7*. " pw 593 
[natsantlated]. The docamcnt is the tianscripl of a more ancient copy, 
auide by ofdtr of AiiharlMiilpal aiid fovad ia the nias of Niaevdu 

X s 
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his hand on a sick person. Men were not, however, for* 
bidden to attend to their private affairs, to buy and selP. 

I OS. From the week thus bound up with the lunar phases 
it was easy to pass to a week which was purely conventional 
and rigorously periodic, such as we now use. The former 
was in fact subject to all the irregularides and uncertainties 
which accompany the determination of the new moon : it 
was natural to resolve this difficulty by making a perfectly 

* Thii Is clearly shown by the dates of the Babylonian contracts. 
Boscawen {Trans, Soc. Bibi. ArchatoL vi. 1-78) has transcribed the 
dates of about 400 documents taken from the archives of the Babylonian 
bnsiness firm, Egtbi and Sons. By classifying these dates according 
to the days of the month, I find that the number of contracts concluded 
on the seventh, fouiteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days, is not 
at all smaller than the^verage. These same documents show that a real 
and actual abstention firom business matters only took place on the 
nineteenth day of each month, i.e. the forty-ninth day (7 x 7) counting 
from the beginning of the preceding month. This nineteenth day Is also 
marked, in the Babylonian Calendar which has been cited above, as umu 
iimnu, Le. tfm fufastus^ and all the rules laid down for the seventh, 
fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days are valid for the nine* 
teenth day also. But, in additioq, contracts were not concluded on the 
nineteenth day. Perhaps therefore we must understand the matter thus s 
the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days were to be 
regarded as nefasti in the palaoe, but outside the palace^ only for works 
of magic or divination; while the nineteenth day was considered 
mfastut for all purposes. 

It does not appear that the days in question were days of rest among 
the Babylonians. And it -does not appear that they employed the word 
ihabatlu to dcKribe them. It is more probable that they meant by it 
'a day of pacification ' (of a deity's anger). The colnddcnoe derived 
from the resemblance between the two wdrds affords no proof In lavoar 
of a real weekly rest or Sabbath among the Babylonians. 

(On the use of lA^iAa/Zti la Assyrian, see the artideSABBATH in Hastings*s 
DUUotuay pfth* BibU^ Iv. 319^, or Zimmem, KA 71" p. 59a fl« Since 
these articles were written, a lexicographical tablet belonging to the 
Ubiary of Asshnrbanipal has been diseovcred by Bfr. Pindies, in whidi 
skapaitu Is given as the name of the fifteenth day of the month, Le. 
(pKtnmably) of the day of the Full Moon : tee Zimmem In ZiiUekr* 
i. DuUnhm tMfgmUmL CiMUktfi^ 'I^PP^ '99*99*1 
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uniform period of seven days, free from any dependence 
on the moon or on any other celestial phenomenon of aiqr 
kind. In this way it was easy to render the use of the 
week public and popular, by connecting it with some civil 
or religious act, for instance with a festival or a market, 
which was always held on the same day of each period, 
or even with both a festival and a markets Whether the 
Jews arrived at this conception through their own reflection 
or received it from others, it is no longer possible to decide. 
The institution of the week is certainly to be ranked among 
the most ancient recorded usages of the Jewish nation, and 
the Sabbath' as a day of enforced rest is found mentioned 
in the most ancient documents of the law, such as the two 
Decalogues* and the First Code'; as also in the Books 
of Kings during the time of the prophet £lisha\ and in 
the prophecies of Amos and Hosea*. Its origin may 
possibly go back to the first beginnings of the Jewish 
people,.and may well be even earlier than Moses. Carried 
by the Jews into their dispersion, adopted by the Chaldaean 
astrologers for use in their divinations, received by Christi- 
anity and Islam, this cycle, so convenient and so useful 
for chronology, has now been adopted throughout the world. 
Its use can be traced back for about 3,000 years, and there 
is every reason to believe that it will last through the cen* 
turies to comci resisting the madness of useless novelty and 
the assaults of present and future iconoclasts. 

103. It does not appear that the Jews gave special names 
to the days of the week, except to the &ibbath, which was 
regarded as the last day of ^e seven, a suitable position 

> Shabatk * oessavit (ab aliqno opcie), feriatiis eit, qvlcvit t S ka Uti i k ^ 
quiet, labbalmn. 

* For the fint Decalogue^ lee Siod. xz. 8-11 and Deat v. is-i^. 
For tbe leoond, Exod. joadv. a I. 

* Ezod. sdiL IS. * s Kings iv. 33. 
•HoseaU.li; Amotviy.5. 
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for the rest which ought to follow after labour. No trace 
of such names appears in the books of the Old Testament 
From the titles, however, which are found at the head of 
certain Psalms in the version of the LXX and in the Vulgate\ 
it may be argued that, at any rate in the centuries immedi- 
ately preceding the Christian era, the Jews indicated each day 
by its numerical name, designating the day following the 
Sabbath as the first day, its successor as the second, and 
so on. The sixth day, which preceded the Sabbath, was 
described as 'the day before the Sabbath'; and at a later 
date it was called by the Hellenistic Jews wapavKWfi or 
'preparation' for the Sabbath, which corresponds to our 
Friday. Similar indications are found in the New Testa- 
ment*. 

104. Many believe that the week had its origin from the 
seven stars visible to the naked eye which traverse the 
celestial zodiac. For the ancient astronomers and astro- 
logers these stars were the sun, the moon, and the five 
larger planets. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
On this subject we may observe first that to associate the 
tun and the moon, stars giving so much light and of .so 
appreciable a diameter, with the five so much smaller planets 
just mentioned, is not what might be expected of the primi- 
tive systems of cosmography. To perceive their common 
characteristic, which is periodic movement within the zodiacal 
belt, an accurate and sufficiently prolonged study is required. 

* In these titles the Pialms are mentioned at to l>e tnng on paiticnUr 
days : Ftalm sudv on the first day after the Sabbath ; Psalm xlviii on the 
second day after the Sabbath $ Psalm xciv on the fonith day after the 
Sabbath; Psalm zdii on the day preoedhig the Sabbath. These indacatloos 
are absent in the Hebrew text of the Psalms, a fact which 'seems to 
prove that their origin is later than the oompositioQ of the Pfealms 
themselves. 

' Matt sxfiil, i \ Mark xv. 41, zvL 9; Lnke xxUL 54, xxiv. i; 
John XX. I. 
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It to also necessary to have recognized that Mercury and 
Venus as morning stars are the same as Mercury and Venus 
as evening stars. AH this seems to have been known to 
the BabylonianSi at any rate at the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who boasts in one of hb ifoscriptions of having raised 
a temple to the seven rulers of heaven and earth \ And 
yet, in spite of this, the week of the BabylonianSi as was seen 
above, was not a planetary week like our own, but was 
founded upon quarters of lunations. In the Babylonian 
Calendar of which we have already spoken, there is no 
indication either of the planets or of the corresponding 
deities. On the other hand, the oldest use of the free and 
uniform week b found among the Jews, who had only 
a most imperfect knowledge of the planets. The identity 
of the number of the days in the week with that of the 
planets is purely accidental, and it is not permissible to 
assert that the former number is derived from the latter. 

105. The numerous relations, whether peaceful or war* 
like, of the Jews with Rome, when she had succeeded to 
the inheritance of the kings of Syria, had the effect of 
making the seven days' week and the Sabbath known to 
the Romans even before the Empire was established. 
Horace, Ovid, TibuUus, Persius, Juvenal, speak of the 
Sabbath as of something universally known; and Josephus 
could write that in his time there was no city, whether 
Greek or non-Greek, where the Jewish habit of celebrating 
the Sabbath was unknown*. About the same time men 
began already to attribute to the various daji of the week 
those same names of pagan divinities which are still em* 
ployed at the present day« with only small alteration, among 
all the neo-LeOin peoples, and are also used among the 

» "BtSi^ 7U India Htmi Imtriptim ^ Nihukadmm^ tii Gnai Qm, 
F§c9rdtrftkiPasi.nASfAmtytA»VL^l9^ti^ 
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peoples of Gennanic origin, though in a fonn modified 
according to northern mythology. TibnlhiSy in the durd 
Elegy of hit first Book, already eaUs the Sabbath the day 
of Satnm and a day of bad omen (lines 17, 18): — 

Avt ^o mn c^imtiB aYcs^ ant oia l ii i Hn^ 
Satuiii sttt ncraiD mo tcoidsw dicBL 

Not long ago the following inscription was found scratched 
on the wall of a dining-room m Pompeii^ :— 

SATVRNI 

SOLIS 

LVNAE 

MARTIS 

lOVIS 

VENERIS 

Thb gives the days of the week in the order still adopted 
at the present time, with the omission, however, of Wednes- 
day, which is no doubt an accidental error. So then these 
names were already known and generally used before the 
destruction of Pompeii, which took place in 79 a.d. 

106. The astrological origin of these names b too familiar 
to require relating here. Their mder depends on two sup- 
positions. The first is the division of ibt nychihimeron into 
twenty-four hours. This is enough by itself to exclude the 
possibility that their invention may be due to the Baby- 
lonians, since we have already seen that they divided their 
nychihemeron, not into twenty-four hours, but into twelve kaspu. 
Secondly, the order of these names is closely coimected with 
the order of the seven planetary spheres adopted by Ptolemy, 
and after him by almost all astronomers and astrologers 
down to Copernicus. This order, commencing with the 
highest phnet and descending to the lowest, is: Saturn, 

* AttidfOB X. AitmimimitiUmetitnaoi^ntlMMUiqfiSemtit 
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Jupiter, Mars,. Sun, V^nos, Mercury, Moon. Now the first 
notices which we possess of this arrangement do not go 
back much beyond the first or second century before our 
era\ It is improbable that the apptication of the names 
of the planetary divinities (which are Greek divinities) to 
the days of the week is much older. We are indebted for 
these names to mathematical astrology, the false science 
which came to be formed after the time of Alexander the 
Great from the strange intermarriage between Chaldaean 
and Egyptian superstitions and the mathematical astronomy 
of the Greeks *• The division of the nychihetnenm into twentjr* 
four hours certainly came from Egypt; the order of the 
planetary spheres which has been described above is prob* 
ably the result of neo-Pythagorean speculations, as I hope 
to show on another occasion. 

107. Has the progress of the week always been regular 
and never been interrupted throughout the centuries, in such 
. a way as always to place an interval of seven days fix>m one 
Sabbath to another, or a number of days which is some 
multiple of seven ? It is clear that an interruption of its use, 
even for a not very long time, might have disturbed the uni- 
formity of the succession, and in consequence a Sabbath 
occurring after the interruption could be separated from 
a Sabbath occurring before it by a number of days which is 
not a multiple of seveiL Not all the materials for settling 

' If we were to believe Maoobiiis, this order would alieady have 
been adopted by Archimedes, tnd hence would go back to the third 
century B.c. See his Commentarium in samnium Sci^onis^ L 19 ; iL 
3. The authority of Macrobins in tnch a matter does not seem to be of 
much weight. Even, however, if it be accepted, not much would resnlts 
in no case can the inference be drawn from it that the concep ti oo of the 
week arose from the seven planets. 

* On the history of this week is cast and west, Ideler nay be 
consulted with advantage (4^. cd*. L do^ 87, 178*80^ 49^si U* V77-9S 
and elsewherO^ 
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this question are in existence, or at any rate, not all have tl 
degree of certainty which one could desire : recourse mi 
in part be. had to conjecture. It is certain that an instituti< 
of such antiquity, and sanctioned by aU the religious codes 
the Jews, must have been observed with the utmost ca 
before the Babylonian exile. During that exile the Jewi 
community of Babylon seems to have (Attained a remarkal 
degree of cohesion and authority; so much so that 
could continue a vigorous existence for more than a thousai 
years, down to the persecutions of the last Sassanids, 
this community, where the existing Jewish calendar h 
its origin, and the Babylonian Talmud was composed, 
cannot be doubted that the Sabbath continued to be 
served, at any rate so far as concerns complete abstenti^ 
from any servile labour; and for this purpose the fact 
residence in a foreign land offered facilities for profit! 
by the aid of non-Jewish servants. Hence it cannot 
doubted that the Sabbatic interval has successfully travers 
without interruption, not only the period from the destructi 
of the first Temple to the building of the second, but al 
the time down to the destruction of the latter by Til 
in 70 A.D. By this date, however, the Sabbath had alrea 
penetrated into the habits of the Roman world, and h 
Christianity itself, where no difficulty was felt from the fi 
in accepting a calculation on which the life of the Redeen 
and its last incidents had been regulated. The only i 
portant alteration took place when, instead of the Sabba 
the day of the Sun was adopted as the festal day, and hen< 
forward it was called 'the day of the Lord' (4M<ip<> '^P^ 
dies Dominica), owing to the resurrection of Christ havi 
occurred on that day. This change, the first indications 
which are found in St Justin Martyr's Apohgy^ exercised 
influence on the periodical recurrence of the aeven da 
weeksi and onl/ caused this consequence that the repose 
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the Jews and the weekly festival of the Christians were no 
longer celebrated at the same time. But for the one, as for 
the other, the Sabbath fell on the same day. Nor was any 
change effected in the days of Constantine, when for the 
names dies Zunae, dies Mortis^ dies Mercurii^ Ac, an attempt 
was made, though with only small success, to substitute the 
less pagan titles ftria secunda^ feria Urtia^ feria quarta^ 
Ac. After Constantine, the week came definitely to fomi 
an essential part of the Christian liturgy, and thencefor* 
ward no further occasion for aheration arose. The week 
pursued its course undisturbed even at the time when the 
Christian calendar was reformed by Gregory XIII in 1582. 
Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans are perfectly in agree* 
ment on the dates of the Sabbath, although they celebrate 
their weekly festivals on different dajrs, namely, the Mohamme* 
dans on Friday, the Jews on Saturday, and the Christians on 
Sunday. Hence the week has become a golden thread which 
pflen serves to guide the historian through the uncertainties 
of chronology. 

108. Periods of Sevsn Years. Even from the first times 
of the Mosaic legislation, the interval of seven years was 
used to regulate certain religious or civil ordinances. One 
of these concerned the enforced liberation of slaves of Jewish 
nationality in the seventh year of their bondage. We read 
in the First Code^: 'When thou hast bought a Hebrew 
slave, he shall serve thee for six years ; but in the seventh 
year he shall go out free without paying for his redemption.* 
This arrangement is repeated together with strong exhortations 
in Deuteronomy*; it is considered as a duty by Jeremiah', 
and b again mentioned in Ezekiel \ from whom we also know 
that this seventh year was called * the year of liberty/ 

la this case the septennial period was a mere intervaly the 

'Exod.ssL8. * Deot xv. ts-i8, 

* Jcr. xxxiv. 13, 14. ■ ^ Eidc ilvi. 17. 
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beginning and end of vhich varied according to persons and 
places. On the other hand, a fixed septennial period^ a 
true hepioiieris common to the whole Jewish people, exists in 
the period which prescribed the remission of debts* Perhaps 
this, too, was not originally tied down to dates common to 
the whole people. The First Code says nothing at all about it. 
The oldest mention of the 'year of remission' (shemittah) is 
found in Deuteronomy^: 'At the end of seven years thou 
shalt make the remission : and this is the manner of the 
remission.. Every creditor shall remit that which he hath 
given on loan to his neighbour and to his brother, because 
the remission of Yahwe has been proehimed.- . - • Beware 
that there be not a wicked thought- in thy heart, saying to 
thee, The seventh year, the year of remission, is at hand ; and 
that it make thee not to turn the eye of evil towards thy 
brother, and thou give him nought,' Ac. Here there is 
clearly indicated a fixed and common period for the creditors 
and debtors of the whole nation. This view is further con- 
firmed by another ordinance also contained in Deuteronomy *, 
where it is prescribed that in the year of remission the read- 
ing of the Law is to take place before the whole people. 
The observance of tlie year of remission and of its septennial 
. cycle, would accordingly go back to the date of Josiah king of 
Judah, under whom (and, to be precise, in die eighteenth 
year of his reign, 6ai b.c.)» according to an old and very 
probable opinion, the prophetic code of legislation contained 
In Deuteronomy was proclaimed. In the epoch of Nehemiali 
the seventh year of remission was in full operation * ; no traces 
of it are found later, and it seems that it was abolished soon 
after his date. 

109. Repose or the Lamd: Sabbatic Year. The institution 
of ft septennial repose of the land (also called the * Sabbath 

*Dctttxv»i-^ * D«Bt. ml loii 'N«li«s.3i. 
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of the land,' or the * Sabbatic Year') seems to date back to 
the first beginnings of the Mosaic law. It appears to have 
been originally instituted either to secure the rest for the soil 
which was necessary in an epoch when agriculture had nol 
advanced far, or for philanthropic objects. The First Code 
says^: * Six years thou shalt sow thy land, and shalt gatfier 
the fruits thereof; but in the seventh year thou shalt leave it 
and abandon it, that the poor of thy people may eat thereof^ 
. • • The same shalt thou do with thy vineyard, and with thy 
oliveyard/ It is, of course, to be understood that this repose 
of the hnd was not to take place simultaneously over all 
properties, and not even over aJl parts of the same piece of 
property: otherwise bad provision would have been made 
for the philanthropic object of the institution, and the danger 
would have arisen of starving the whole country once eveiy 
seven years. This law of the rest for the land, after-being 
vigorously enforced for some time^ was afterwards irregularly 
observed and finally abandoned altogetKiJH^ Deuteronomy 
makes no mention of it, nor does any prophet before the exile, 
and it seems to have fallen into oblivion even in the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah *• 



^ Exod. zziii. lo, ii. Some critics, amcpg them Hopfeld, Renss^ 
ind WeUhanscn, hate cooclnded from the expression Mcave it (the 
frnit) and abandon it/ that to abandon the frnlt of the tCTcnth year docs 
Dot necessarily Involve that the land most be left uncultivated and the 
vine unpruned. The earth would according to this view be cultivated 
In the seventh year too and its fruit abandoned to the poor. This might 
standi did not the preceding verse say quite clearly i 'Six yeaie thoa 
•halt sow thy land,* thus seemhig to exclude sowing In the seventh year* 
' The words * repose of the land * seem to decide the question. 

* Nehemiah (x. 31), enumerating the dutiei to which the people 
solemnly binds itself In relation to Its Cod, eays: 'We will Ib^o 
the seventh year and the exaction of every debt*; bal is com* 
ptetdy silent about the repose of the land. It has been wrongly 
believed that this repose U included in the expctssloa *lbrgo the 
seventh ycar*t but these weidt nkt to the iiM&i«lQn of ddito» and 
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iia At a tune wliidi cannot wfS^ be accnntdf fized, but 
vasinanjr case later than that of Nchemiab and eaifierdian 
the final redaction of the Pentateuch and ks ooosecratioa 
as the Dhrine Law, tiieie was faisertcd in the Pentateodi s 
collection of provisions rdating to this snbjcctwhidi are com* 
pletely Afiierent finom those sanctioned shortlj before tqr Esia 
and sworn to bj the people about 445 b-c. These new 
rales are contained in Levtticos zzr, inth some adcfitions in 
xzviL Their effect is that the liberation of the Israelite slaves 
and the remission of debts are to be settled no longer in eierf- 
seventh jear bat in eveiy fiftieth jear instead, that is, in 
the Year of the Jubilee, in which there was also to take pboe 
the simtdtaneoos return of all properties acqaired during the 
preceding fifty jears to their fcMrmerownen. These pr ovision s 
remained a dead letter, as we shall see, and were never 
carried into practice. On the other hand the old and almost 
forgotten law of the septennial repose of the land was 
revived with great eflfect and mndi severity', almost in 
the same terms as those used in the First Code, bat with the 
important difference that the year of rest was the same for 

TCgalate the periodial icton of thii action. That tbe SiM»tk of te 
Ijuid had long fallal into disose at the time of Jerenuah can be cadieved 
frooi a pitaige of that pfophct which b not feud ia hit book bat it 
pioti f cd in Chroniclei, where, in lefeicnoe to the destractioB of 
Jeranlem, it b «ld (a Quoo. zzzvL ai) that it happened 'that ths 
woid of Jefcmiab Btt[ht befelfilled, nntil the land bad b ftn ooinpenatBd 
ferits jcanoficrt; throned all the timeof ita abandonment it icsted, 
to oomplele the aevcnty jeara.* Jcicmiah, tiicfcfere, lej uo^io d the Jews 
lor haling ncglectcil the SabbaUi of the Land, whicb the Fint Code hnd 
oidained,andocMMideiedthbto beoneof theoffenoet which called down 
the Dirfaie wiatb npon load. The pamage 01 Jeremiab b tqwated ia 
almoit identical tetme hi the twen^Ms^ diapler of Leviticni (w. 34, 
15, 43), which leenM to be ptitljr taken from wodn by that pfophet 
which wo no loagv pniif , 11 b hwlianlii to ceipaie Lev. asvL 4f 
IS, i7ff *Sb U» S7 ^>M Jcfc%S4,sn.s^siLie^ils.|bli.H^ 
idvl. IX 
* Lev. XBV. t-7. 
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• 

the whole land of IsraeL This ordiiiaiice» which might 
appear to some absurd and^tjnrannicaly was evidently intro* 
duced in order to render it easier to provide for its observance. 
The poor accordingly, to whom were reserved the spontaneous 
fruits of the earth in the year of rest, could satisfy themselves 
abundantly every seventfi year, on condition, however, of 
fasting throughout the six intervening years. The nation 
was moreover subjected every seven years to the danger of 
a general and terrible famine. 

III. In the time before the exile, when the two king- 
doms of Israel and Judah contained millions of inhabitants 
living exclusively by agriculture, such a law would not have 
been possible. In the small Jewish community established 
after the exile in Jerusalem and in the villages round about, 
surrounded by strangers who came every day to sell pro- 
visions ', the enactment, though a sufficiently heavy burden, 
was not so hard to cany out. It is a fact that it was imposed ; 
and when the Torah (that is to say, the final and most 
comprehensive code of Mosaism as we now have it) was con* 
stituted in a definite manner, there appeared in it the order for 
the septennial repose of the land, to be observed universally in 
the seventh year, which was therefore called a * Sabbatic Year*' 
It came into force and was faithfully observed down to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans in 70 a.d. The 
Sabbatic Year did not correspond to the sacerdotal year, 
which began in spring, but to the civil year of the Syrians, 
which had now come into use among the Jews, and whose 
beginning coindded with thenew moon of the seventh montl^ 
generally falling in October. In this autumn the sowing was 
omitted, and in the following spring and summer gathering 
in was omitted. Under ordinary circumstances it was possible 
to make the necessary arrangements for obviating the danger 
of famine; but in case of war, and espedaDy of siege, the 

> Mdu s. }i, aiU. iC 
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conseqaences of the Sabbatic Year made themselves felt on 
more Uian one occasion. We have evidence of it in the first 
Book of the Maccabees, where it is related that, when 
Antiochus Eupator had occupied Betbsura, the inhabitants 
had to leave the town as they had no more to eat, ' because 
it was the Sabbath of the land/ and shortly afterwards that 
famine was felt in Jerusalem ' because it was the seventh 
year/ and those of the Gentiles who had come into Judaea 
had consumed all the rest of the provisions in store*. 
Josephus narrates in the same way that during the siege 
laid by Herod to Jerusalem, the famine was aggra- 
vated by reason of the Sabbatic Year then running its 
course*. 

1 1 a. The notices as to various returns of the Sabbatic 
Year, which are found in the first Book of the Maccabees, in 
the workji of Josephus, and in the Jewish traditions of the 
first centuries of our era, allow us to fix with some certainty 
the date of some Sabbatic Years ^ Thus, from a study of 
the chronology employed in the first Book of the Maccabees, 
the result has been reached that the Sabbatic Year corre« 
sponding to the occupation of Bethsura by Antiochus Eupator 
(to which we have alluded above) lasted from the autumn of 
164 B.C. to the autumn of the foUowing year 163 b.c. The 
indications of Josephus as to the siege of Jerusalem effected 
by Herod with the aid of the Romans under Sodus\ place 
the capture of the city m the consulship of M. Agrippa and 
Caninius Callus; hence it can be inferred that the Sabbatic 
Year then in progress began with the autumn of 38 b.c. and 

* I Mace vL 49, 53. * Joiq>htii, Ani^ xiv. i6. 

* The remarki which foUoir are mainly dependent upon the dif* 
cnasiotts and retnltt published by SchOxer in the fowth cditioo of his 
moit leaned moAL, GmkiekU ditJiUUukim VpOu im ZtUoiUr fim 
Ckristif voL i. pp. ^a-S [ep. Eng. tr. of carUtr editioa, LL 41]* 

* Josepbasi^M^. siv. itf. 
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ended with the aotumn of 37 ••€• A third fixed point is 
furnished by a Jewish tradition according to which the year 
in which the Temple of Jerusalem was destroyed by the 
Romans h^d been preceded by a Sabbatic Year : that Sabbatic 
Year accordingly lasted from the autunm of 68 a.d. to the • 
autumnof 69 A.a^ 

113. Comparing these dates together, we find that the 
interval between the first and second of the Sabbatic Years in- 
dicated is one of i a6 years, or of eighteen times seven years ; 
and that the interval between the second and third b one of 
105 years, or of fifteen times seven years. We may conclude 
from this that during the whole time comprised between the 
revolt of the Maccabees and the destruction of Jerusalem 
(and probs^bly also for a certain time before the Maccabees) ' 
Uie recurrence of the Sabbatic Year was rigorously and 
regularly observed from seventh year to seventh year, without 
any interruption. If therefore any one wishes to ascertain 
whether a given year was a Sabbatic Year, he will be able to 
do it easily by examining whether the interval between that 
year and one of the three years above mentioned gives 
a number divisible by seven. To put it generally, if » be 
any whole number, we can say that the beginning of the 
Sabbatic Years took place in the years 7 iv + 3 before Christ 
and in the years 7 if 4- 5 after Christ, in autumn. For 
instance, if-naso, it will follow that in the autumn of the year 
3 B.C. a Sabbatic Year began, and so also in the autumn of 
the year 5 a.d. And if n be given the value of all the whole 
numbers successively (t.#. suppose iisi, a, 3> 4, • • • X 
any one who wishes can form a table of all the years before 
and after Christ in the autumn of which a Sabbatic Year began* 

The question may now be raised, whether the period 
of the Sabbatic Year can be considered as a continuation of 
the analogous period of rem i ssi o n which fdl out of use 

* JemalaB was takca by Titat la the saaoMr of tht ynr 70 ajk 
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when the Sabbatic Year was instituted after the time of 
Nehemiah? This is probable enough in itself; but positive 
arguments and historical proofs cannot be adduced in support 
of it Neither in the Old Testament nor elsewhere can any 
date be found whicjb allows the years of remission to be 
calculated in the way which we have been able to adopt for 
the Sabbatical Years. 

114. Thi JvBtLBB. Those legislators of Leviticus who 
came after Ezra tried to substitute for the septennial period 
of the year of liberty and for that of the year of remissioni 
both of which had. been abolished, a period of fifty years 
which was named the Jubilee because its beginning was 
proclaimed in the autumn of the fiftieth year by uttering 
with trumpets and horns called yobel^ which were appro* 
priated for this purpose, a cheerful musical sound'. The 
arrangement of this cycle is dtiined as follows*: *Thoa 
shalt number seven Sabbaths of years, that is, seven times 
seven years, so that thjC space of the seven Sabbaths shall 
be forty-nine years; and then shak thou cause the sound 
of the trumpet to come forth on the tenth day of the seventh 
monthi on the day of atonement, throughout all the country. 
And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year in the land, and ye 
shall proclaim liberty for all its inhabitants. It shall be 
a Jubilee unto you, and each man shall return to his pos* 
session and each man to his family. A Jubilee shall the 
fiftieth year be unto you. Ye shall not sow, neither reap 
that which groweth of itself, and ye shall not gather the 
grapes on the undressed vines* • • * In selling or in buying 
(a field) ye shall not deceive one another ; according to the 
number of years that have passed since the Jubilee shall 

* At I am bformed by a friend, f^M moit probably meant a ram 
(Jotbaa vL 4-5) ; then it was applied to a mm*i h$rm aied as a Irampei 
(Kxod. bIju I| t cp. 1UV» BMigia}* 

* Ltv* lift 8-^ 
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the price increase or diminish; becaose that which it sold 
is the number of the crops (ie, to the next Jubilee). Ye 
may not sell the land for ever, because mine is the land, 
and ye are guests and tenants (usufructuaries) with me. • • « 
And when thy brother has grown poor and is sold to thee, 
thou Shalt not treat him like a slave; but as a workman, 
as a temporary member of the house, shall he remain with 
thee down to the Year of Jubilee; then shall he depart 
free, he and his children, and return to his own family and 
to .the possession of his fathers. For they are my servants, 
whom I have freed from the land of £gypt: they shall 
not be sold as slaves.* As we see, the object of all these 
rules is to reduce to a longer period, and so render less severe 
and easier to observe, the septennial recurrences of the year of 
liberty, and of the repose of the land, as prescribed in the 
First Code and in Deuteronomy. 

115. The year of liberty, which was originally intended 
to be the seventh from the beginning of the term of servitude, 
and from which the majority of slaves were once able to 
profit, is now fixed for all wiUiout distinction in the Year of 
Jubilee; and herewith the hope of regaining liberty without 
paying redemption money became for a great number of 
them completely illusory. The year of remission seems to 
have disappeared from the Code, and to have fallen out of use 
after Nehemiah. There is no mention of it in the Jubilee 
legishtion of Lev. zzv and xxvii. As regards the Sabbath 
repose of the land, it was certainly in appearance^ an advantage 
to landed proprietors to render the renovation of the soil rarer 
by imposing it every fifty years instead of the original seven, 

^ Iwkjin appearanei^ became we are not well acquunted with th^ 
coDditiont of agricnltiiral land ia Palcitiae at that tlme^ or with 
the t jBtem of caltiTatloii employed. Eiperieacs hat ihowa that, wbcri 
almiidaiit sad good maawt b aot available, repots UooHMSMOwaiy at 
Intervals even ilioilertbsaseveayfais. ^ 

La 
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but the benefit which the poor derived from it was deariy 
diminished by the same amount. On the other hand, a great 
benefit for the whole nation and an effect of moral and 
social importance might have been produced by the return 
of the estates to their old owners in the Year of Jubilee ; 
this would have had the result of preventing the impoverish* 
ment of families and the excessive accumulation of the real 
property of the country in the hands of one individual. By 
making God the universal owner of all estates and of all 
slaves, and reducing themselves to mere usufructuary occu- 
pants for a limited time, the Israelites would have found 
the means of preventing (up to a certain point) the excessive 
inequality of fortunes, and would thus have provided a so- 
lution of the great social problem which so much troubles 
modem thinkers at the present day. In the mind of the legis- 
lator the redemption of slaves *was certainly stricdy depen* 
dent on the conception of the return of properties every 
fifty years ; the repose of the iand was undoubtedly meant 
to render the passage from one cultivator to another easier. 
But the interpretation of these •rules In detail and, still more, 
their prescribed coexistence with the Sabbatic Year, have 
created serious difficulties about which it would not be proper 
to be silent here. 

1 1 6. In Leviticus the law of the Jubilee begins by saying : 
*Thou shah number seven Sabbaths of years, that is, seven 
times seven years, so that the space of the seven Sabbaths 
of years shall be forty-nine years/ Here the phrase ' Sabbath 
of years' does not mean (as it could be interpreted) any 
period of seven consecutive years^ but that seventh year 
which completes the week of seven years and is destined 
for the repose of the land : in other wordsy the ' Sabbath 
of years' is the Sabbatic Year, just as the Sabbath of days 
is th^ Sabbath Day. Notioe further that aiker counting 
ieven Sabbaths of years we ought to arrive at a total oC 
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forty-nine Ttara, and thb could not be unless the 49th 
year were itself a * Sabbath of years.' After this Sabbath 
one year will still remain, the fiftieth year of the cycle, which 
will be the Jubilee Year: in other words, the first Jubilee 
cycle will exceed by one year the seven weeks of years. 
The result will be this: in consequence of the regular, 
never interrupted progression of the Sabbatic Years from 
seventh year to seventh year (see f$ 11 a, 113), the 
arrangement of these years in the second Jubilee cycle will 
no longer be that prescribed by Leviticus, and another 
arrangement difiierent again will take place in the third 
Jubilee xyde, and so on in succeeding cydes. And only 
for the first cycle will it be true that, when the seventh 
Sabbatic year is finished, the total will amount to forty-nine 
years. 

117. Now, it would be possible to escape this difficulty 
by assuming that by ' Sabbaths of years ' {ihahhiihoih shamm) 
we ought to understand not Sabbatic Years but mere periods 
of seven years, within which the Sabbatic Year could occupy 
the first, or the last, or any place. In this case the years 
of the seven weeks of years would. always be forty-nine, 
and the Jubilee period would always be completed in the 
following year, the fiftieth. Even if this interpretotion be 
admitted (and there is much to be said against it), all 
difficulties would not be thereby removed. It is in fact 
clear that, if the first Jubilee cycle begins with the first 
year of the week of years, it will also end with the first 
year. Again, the second Jubilee cycle will begin with the 
second year of the week of years, and • also end with 
the second year. By continuing the calculation we see that 
the third Jubilee cyde will begin with the third year of the 
week of years and also end with the third year, and so on« 
It thus results that the fiftieth year, that of the Juldee, mutt 
fall ioccessively in all the seven years wUdi compose the 
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week of years. SometimeSi however, it will happen that 
the Jubilee Year is immedtalely preceded or immediately 
followed by the Sabbatic Year. And as the repose of the 
land is obligatory in both years equaUy, the final result 
will inevitably be that it will be necessary to allow the land 
to rest for two consecutive years. The consequences can 
easily be understood if we represent to our imagination 
what Italy would become if two harvests of the land were 
completely omitted, one after the other. They would have 
been much more serious still among the Israelites in 
Palestine, where the inhabitants lived almost entirely upon 
the fruits of the earth, industrial occupations being certainly 
very small in extent and commerce completely non-existent. 
Ewald' has sought for a solution of this difiSi«ilty in a way 
which appears to me to be entirely illusory, as he ptactically 
assumes that the last week of years in the Julnlee period 
is a week of eight years: in other words, that the Sabbatic 
Years throughout the period are the seventh, fourteenth, 
twenty-first, twenty-eighth, thirty-fifth, forty-second, and 
fiftieth. Another similar answer had been propounded by 
the great scholar Moses Maimonides, with whose view 
Ideler* also associates himself. Maimonides says: 'The 
forty-ninth year is a Sabbatic Year, the fiftieth year is 
a year of yobel; the fifty-first forms the beginning of a 
new week of years.' This interpretation places a repose 
of the land in the forty-ninth and in the fiftieth year 
of every period, thus aggravating the difficulty on which 
we laid stress above in regard to the practice of allowing 
the land to rest for two consecutive years. Both solutions 
are also contrary to the law of the Sabbatic Year, which 
supposes a regular and uniform interval of seven years, 
as the law of the Sabbath Day supposes a regular 

* Ewald, AmHfuitiiSip. 375. * Uclcr, ^Ml^ §0^4^ 
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and unifonn Interval of seven days. Now it is quite certain 
that during the existence of the second Temple this 
regularity in the periods of the Sabbatic Year was con- 
sistently observed, as has been proved above by his* 
torical dates ranging from the epoch of the Maccabees 
down to the destruction of the second Temple by the 
Romans. 

1 1 8. All these diflScuIties have their root in the fact that 
the number fifty of the Years of the Jubilee cycle is not 
exacdy divisible by seven, the number of the years of the 
Sabbatic cycle. It would easily be made to disappear if 
one could interpret the text of the law in such a way as 
to extract forty-nine years from it tnistead of fifty. Then 
the Jubilee Year (that is to say, the forty-ninth year) would 
also be a Sabbatic Year, and a more solemn Sabbatic Year 
than the six others which had preceded it in the course 
of the cycle. This expedient seems already to have pre- 
sented itself very readily to the minds of some doctors of 
the Jewish law. In fact the Book of Jubilees^ ^ which is 
held to have been composed not long before or after the 
Christian era, arranges the whole chronology of the facts 
contained in the Pentateuch according to Jubilees of forty- 
nine years, whence it derives its name. And yet nearly 
at the same time Philo and Josephus* were affirming that 
the Jubilee period was one of fifty years. The period 
of forty-nine years was also accepted by a certain Rabbi 
Jehudadi, who was persuaded, according to the statement in 
the Talmud ^ that the last Year of one Jubilee period was 

^ See the tnnilatioa of this book \rf Uttmaim, publiihed la 
KAiitzsch, DU Apokryphm und PsiudefigrafUm 4u AUm Tistmm 
mints, ToL !i (TtiUngai, 1900). [EogUsh tnaikUoii by R. H« 
Charles, Loodon, 190a.] 

* Quoted by Idder, $p. cii*\. p. 5o5. 

• Ideler, 4!^. €»M. pb 903, dtcs for this liie tfictatt is the Talmid 
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to be counted as the first of the next Jubilee period; so 
that the duration of the cycle remains one of fifty years 
only in appearance but in reality is reduced to fpr^-niney 
the order of the Sabbatic Years continuing to be perfectly 
preserved. The doctors of the school of the Geonim, which 
was the first school after the redaction of the Talmud was 
definitely ^.closed*, agreed to this method of interpretation! 
and cited a certain tradition according to which, after the 
destruction of the first Temp^'* by Nebuchadnezzar, the 
years were no longer counted oy Jubilee periods but only 
by Sabbatic Years. They even constructed a system of 
chronology according to these years, in relation to which 
their solution is in complete harmony with the formulae 
established above on the basb of historical dates. Among 
modem chronolc^gists, some of the most authoritative, such 
as Scaliger and Petavius, have been in favour of a duration 
of forty-nine years. 

Yet there are objections to this opinion also, as it does 
not accord well with the text of the law : that text indicates 
too cleariy the period of fifty years. That in the mind of 
the legislator the duration was to be of fifty years and not 
of forty-nine, can also ht proved from the fact that he has 
found it. necessary (in Lev. xxv. ii, la) to enjoin the repose 
of the land in the Jubilee Year. This would have been 
totally unnecessary had the period been one of forty-nine years, 
since the legislator could not have been ignorant that in this 
case the Jubflee Year coincided with a Sabbatic Year, so 
that there would be no occasion to make a special order for 
the repose of the land 

119. Whichever of the two hypotheses (of fifty or for^* 

nine years) one may incline to prefer, it is impossible to 

arrive at a satisfactory interpretation. The reason lies in 

the fact that in the twenty^fifth chapter of Leviticos two 

>]dclcr,M& 
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qrstems of rales have been comUned together, which are not 
only different but actually irreconcilable with each other — 
the septennial system of the Sabbatic Year, and the Jubilee 
system of fifty years. These two systems cannot be con* 
sidered as forming part of one and th<i same legislation ; they 
have a different origin, and were probably conceived by 
different persons at different times. Their incompatibility 
gives us the right to predict that if the one system 
was put into practice at a given epoch, the other could 
not have made way at the same time and must have 
remained in the condition of a mere project This Is what 
really happened. Good historical evidence makes it quite 
certain that the Sabbatic Year was introduced into the rites 
of Judaism some time after Ezra and Nehemiah, and con* 
tinned to be observed with the utmost regularity down to the 
destraction of the second Temple ; while as to the actual 
observance of the Jubilee we find the most complete silence 
throughout, in the writers of all epochs. 

ISO. The idea of the Jubilee, which is to be celebrated 
after seven weeks of years, b manifesdy derived by analogy 
from that of the solemnity in spring, which (as we have said 
above) was celebrated when the harvest was finished, after 
seven weeks of days had elapsed from the offering of the 
'omer, and actually on the fiftieth day^ — a solemnity of 
ancient institution which is already mentioned in the First 
Code and again sanctioned by the law of Deuteronomy. 
But neither in the First Code nor in Deuteronomy is any 
allusion to be found to the Jubilee ; that is only alluded to 
in the twenty-fifth and twenty-seventh chapters of Leviticus 
and in one passage in Numbers*. The prophets were com* 

' See abote : ch. vilL I 96. 

* In Ler. xxy tad xinrii the law of tbe Jubilee It propoondcd, and 
iti mkt and cioeptiiMif are explained, in renuurkably fall deCaiL We 
have BO other sMntioo of the JnbOee is the Old Tcitamcal eieepl la 
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t>letely ignorant of it ; otherwise they would not have had 
occasion to inveigh^ as they do, against the accumulators 
of large estates. Isaiah says (v. 8): ' Woe to those that join 
house to house and add field to field, until all the space is 
occupied and ye dwell alone as inhabitants of the land/ 
Similarly Micah (ii. a): 'Woe to those that desire fields and 
Seize them by violence, and desire houses ^nd take them 
away ; they oppress a man and his house, even a man and 
his heritage/ But even during the period of the existence of 
the second Temple there is no evidence attesting a single 
celebration of the Jubilee ; and yet so memorable and so 
extraordinary an event must have left some record of its 
occurrence. It is true that some writers of that epoch allude 
to, the jubilee, and we have already mentioned Josephus, 
Philo, and the Book of Jubilees. But these evidently derive 
all their knowledge of it from Leviticus ; sufficient proof may 
be found in their not agreeing as to the length of die period, 
the first two authors .putting it at fifty years, the third at 
for^-nine. Josephus also (Ant, iii. is), when speaking of 
the Jubilee, shows himself to be ill-informed, and attributes 
to Moses ordinances completely diifcrent from those which 
we read in Leviticus. All this would be impossible if the 
Jubilee had been a (act of experience for them, publicly 
known and observed. 

In what way, however, two such contradictory laws have 
been combined together in the Priestly Code, and how they 
came to find themselves associated and even amalgamated 
together in one and the same chapter S it is no longer 

Nam. xzxTi. 4, on the subject of the daiighteri of Zelophehad : allosloQ 
It there made to the letnro of estates to their owners. In Exod. xiz. 13 
and Joshna vl. 4-6 the reference is only to the Instrnment called ypbei 
[see p. 146^ note i] : not to the period of the JnUlee, as some have 
thooght. 

^ In Lev. XXV, verses f-7 deal with the Sabbatic Year, 8-19 with the 
JabUiti ao-aa agab refer to theSabUtlo Ytsri and from %% onwards it 
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possible to know exactly. But certain &ct8 ought not to be 
omitted which are connected with this question* 

lai. The Priestly Code as it exists for us in the PenU- 
teuch, although having its roots in the First Code, in 
Deuteronomy, and in the ritual of Solomon's Temple, is 
principally, as is well known, the result of manifold and 
complicated legislative labour which took place during and 
after the exile, over a tQtal period amounting perhaps to two 
centuries. The great problem of reconstituting the nation 
by adapting its. ancient uses to new circumstances was 
undoubtedly an object pursued with much zeal, and it gave 
occasion for various proposed laws, some of which secured, 
others did not secure, others again only secured for a certain 
time, the favour of the public. We may cite .in evidence 
of this the experiment (a somewhat fantastic one, to speak 
candidly) of a similarly suggested system of laws relating 
chiefly to the Temple, to its personnel^ and to rites, which 
are preserved to our own times in the last nine chapters 
of the Book of Ezekiel; not a few traces of this system 
succeeded in making their way, long afterwards, into tho 
Priestly Code. Another example of this process of forma* 
tion may be found in the seventh chapter of Zechariah, where 
we see clearly that certain questions of ritual remained 
unsettled in his time, and that certain practices were then 
in use of which no sign is any longer to be found in the later 
laws. To all these uncertainties the legislation of Ezra to 
a certain extent put an end, when it was solemnly proclaimed 
and sworn to by the people in 445 b.c. or a little kter; not 
so much so, however, but that new additions and modifica* 
tions of great importance were supplementarily made, down 
to the time (about 400 b.c.?) when the Tarah was finally 
consecrated as a sacred and invariable Canon under the 

if again the Jubilee. Heie Is ihowa the ncglige&oe of # conpiler who 
welds together heteiogeneoas or tvoi eootiadifllocy materials^ 
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form of the existing Code of the Pentateoch. It is accord- 
ingly DO matter for surprise that the result should have been 
\ a collection, which was not always well arranged^ of laws 
belonging to different epochs, sometimes even contradictory 
one of another. 

I a a. Returning now to the two laws contained in the asth 
chapter of Leviticus, we may observe that one of them, 
relating to the Sabbatic Year, though sanctioned at so late a 
date (§§ 1 10 and 1 1 1), seems to have been proposed as early 
as during the exile. It is declared, namely, very shortly 
afterwards in the context (xxvi. 33-5), that in the time of the 
exile ' the land shall enjoy its Sabbaths all the time that it 
shall remain desolate and that ye are in the country of your 
enemies. • • • It shall rest all the time that it shall stand 
desert, because it rested not in your Sabbaths while ye dwelt 
in it' Only a prophet of the exile could speak in these 
terms; and that prophet, if we accept the evidence of a 
passage in Chronicles, would be no other than Jeremiah ^ 

The law of Ijhe Jubilee, reducing the liberation of 
slaves and the repose of the land, to every fiftieth 
year, produced a considerable alleviation of burdens. 
It is accordingly not probable that it was conceived in 
the fervour of ideas, and in the spirit of zeal, suitable 
to the period of the exile, a time of hope and of expec- 
tation, in which no duty seemed too severe for the 
people to binu themselves to undertake in the restored Jeru- 
salem. A law so practical and so well adapted to the 
straitened circumstances In which the Israelite community 
lived for a long time after Zerubbabel, was certainly proposed 
after the return from exile. 

Neither of the laws seems to have been contained in 
the code of Ezra. In the oath imposed upon the people 
during the solemn convocation*, mentioii b made only 

f a CbfM. xxxvL ai« 8tt sbofVi p. 141, aoCt a. * {Yah. a. %u 
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of the 'septennial remission of debts. We may c<mchide, 
therefore, that neither h|w had been observed before, bat 
only expounded in books of older date, and that both were 
introduced into the Priestly Code by iu hst compiler at a 
time subsequent to Ezra. He seems to have had the 
intention of combining in it, as in a carpus Juns^ many 
laws, ancient and modem, which came to his notice ; at any 
rate those which did not conflict too manifestly with the 
principal rules of Mosaism, even though they might be in 
none too great harmony with* them \ 

123. In connexion with the Jubilee we may notice in 
addition, on the ground of curiosity, that 'if the Jews had 
iLxed it at forty-nine years, not only would it have been 
possible to arrange the Sabbatic Years in it conveniently, but 
they would also have gained the advantage of being able 
to use it for the regulation of the intercalary months, and for 
determining the beginning of the year. The period of forty* 

* The ten chapteft of Leritlcnt, xrii-xxri (and that, tlso, the laws of 
the Sabbatic Year and of the Jubilee, along with them), together coo- 
ttitnte a nnity which offert distinct characteristics from the rest of the 
Priestly Code. Accordingly, varions critics (Graf, Hupfeld, Renss, 
Wellhaasen) would wish to leeogniie in them wrhat is practically 
a separate code, earlier than the Priestly Code, and amalgamated at a 
^ater date with the other elemenU of the latter. If it be admitted that 
the two laws of the Sabbatic Year snd of the JnbiW were originally 
inclnded in this separate collection, the eclectic combination of these 
contradictory elements would be due to its author and not to the 
final editor of the Priestly Code, But Wellhausen's examination of 
Lev. XXV (CcmfositiPH da //ixaiwrh, cd. j, pp. 164-7) ^0^ ^^^ nppear 
to have led to decisive results. Wellhausen seems to favour the 
idea that the collection In Lev. xvii-xxvi originally contained only 
the law of the Sabbatic Year, and that the law of the Jubilee wan 
introduced Into it later* The final results would not be materially 
different from those expounded above ia the text. AU that Is said 
about the law of the Jubilee la Lev, axvU, and the allasloii to it la 
Nam. xxxvL 4. seem to be additions SMde by the last editor ef the 
FrieitlyCodei 
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nine years constitutedi In fact, an astronomical lunisolar cycle, 
not so very much inferior In accuracy to the famous 
Metonic cycle of nineteen years, and greatly superior to 
the ociaeterh. It is found by calculation that 606 
lunations are nearly equal to forty-nine solar years, the luna-* 
tions falling short, only by thirty-two hours S This is 
equivalent to saying that if the calendar be regulated, 9A 
it was among the Jews, chiefly by observation of the 
moon, the supposition that after 606 lunations forty-nine 
years exactly have passed, would produce an error of only 
thirty-two hours in regard to the position of the sun and the 
course of the seasons — an error which could only become 
appreciable in agricultural practice at the end of eight or ten 
periods. Thus the foundations of a simple and practical 
calendar are spontaneously offered, without reckoning the 
utility which would be derived from a cyde of such length as 
one of forty-nine years, for the computation of time and for 
establishing the dates of events. But it may be regarded as 
certain that the Israelites never had any notion of such 
a way of regulating their Passover. So for as chronology 14 
concerned, it cannot be doubted that the habit of reckon- 
ing times by weeks of years', or by weeks of weeks of 
years', had its root, not in astronomical phenomena, but 
simply in the superstitious veneration with which the Jews 
(and not they only) have always regarded the number seven* 

* Snpposiiig the solar year to consist of 365.a4aa daxt, and a IvnatkNi 
of a9>53o6 days, we kave this result: 

\ 49 yean » 17896*86 days 

606 lunations » 17895^54 days 

Difierenoe « 2«3a days 
Kotice that in Ibrty-nine years the error of the Jnliaa Calendar amooiits 
to 0*40 day. 

' Daa. is. S4-7. 

^ As k the Book of JuHloiSf where all the chronology ol the 
Penlatevdi to anai^ aceordlDg to periods ol liHlyHiiiie yeaii» 
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It was out of respect for the number leven and for its square 
forty-nine that, as late as the thirteenth centuryi the Jewish 
authors of the Alphonsine TaUes assigned 49,000 years as 
the period fora compkte revolution of the equinoctial points ; 
while Hipparchus and Ptolemj had already calculated it 
better at 36^000 years, and we know now that it Is leaDy 
somewhat kM than s6,ooo« 



,y 
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APPENDIX I 

THE CONSTELLATION •'lYUTHA* IN THE 

SYRIAC WRITERS 

In his Thisaumt Synacus (p. a866), Payne Smith has 
•referred to the authorities which may be considered to prove 
that ^jfyuiha is the name given by the Syrians to the head of 
the celestial Bull, formed by the large star Aldebaran and the 
smaller Hyades round it The most important of these 
authorities is Barhebraeus or Gregory Ab^fara! (thirteenth 
century), who asserts, in his astronomical work be ascemiom 
mentis^ that ^fyutha is a star of the first magnitude in- the 
Bull, adding Uiat, together with four other smaller stars, it 
forms the snape of the Greek letter A. That what he says 
is true can be seen from the illustration of the Hyades given 
on p. 57. 

Another piece of evidence, which has the advantage of 
being much older still, is contained in the passage cited from 
the Talmud in a note on p. 58, where we are told that, 
in a disputation held in the presence of the great teacher 
Rabbi Jehuda (about 160 a.d.), some of the disputants said 
that ^lyutha was the head of the Bull, while others identified 
it with the tail of the Ram. . Probably the two sides meant 
the same thing under drfferent names ^ 

^ We can give a plausible explanation of the manner in which the 
tail of the Ram (represented in the sky by some small stars of the fourth 
or 6fth magnitude) comet to be introduced, by noticing that the word 
ftf/^, Qsed here by the doctors of the Talmnd in the sense tapui fTanri), 
may also be nnderstood in the sense initium. It is not impossible that 
some of them took it as initium Tauri (beginning of the Bull) instead 
of caput Tauri (head of the Ball). Now, since in the Zodiac the Bull 
comet next after the Ram, the place where the Boll begins b the tame 
at that where the Ram finishes, and it exactly the spot where the tail of 
tiM Ram is to be fonnd. On thb mppotition, accordingly, we caa 
nnderstand bow the tail of the Ram waa identified, mH with the 
htiitmini^ the BttUy aa cnor which wovld sol havt bsea leiioMy bat 
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It does not seem possible to doubt that ^lyuika shodf be 
understood to be the H jades. There are, however, some 
indications in AralHC and Sjriac writers frooT which it has 
been believed that another meaning cav be drawn. It will 
be well to transcribe them here, a» thej are found quoted 
by Gesenius in his Thet^unu^ p. 895 B. 

Bar Ali: *Iyutha est el-aiyuq^ una stellarum Tauri; 
secundum alios Orion. Bar Bamlul: *Iyutha in libro 
Honaini el-aiyuq^ quae Stella Tauri est et Ghimel litterae 
figuram refert, et post Pleiades currit : aliis Aldebaran. Lnc. 
kxxL.\ *Iyulha est *a^q^ una stellarum: Orion vel Pleiades. 
FiavzABADi: tUaiytiq est Stella rutilans panra et ludda in 
dextro latere Viae Lacteae, quae sequitur Pleiades, nunouam 

fraecedit. To these testimonies an Arabic irersion or the 
*c9hitta is to be added, where *fyulha is regularly translated 
hyfl'afj'iif. 

If we put these authorities togctlicri and neglect the refer- 
ences to Orion .and the Pleiades, which certainly ought to be 
excluded from consideration, we should arrive at the result 
that *Iyutha ought to be considered to be identical with 
iUaiyuq of the Arabs. Now it is perfectly true that, in the 
uranography of the Arabs, iUaiyuq is the name of the star 
which the Greeks call oZf, and we, following the Latin usage, 
call Cap€lla^\ but it is equally true that the writers cited 
above meant by il-aiyuq another star, which b in feet Alde- 
baran, or Aldebaran with the other Hyades. This wiD 
become clear when the words of the authors in question have 
been carefully examined. 

They say that *fyuiha is a star of the Bull, which is true of 
Aldebaoan, but not of CapeUa: that it is a red star, which 
cannot be said of Capella, but is eminently true of Aldebaran : 
that it is on the right of the Milky Way, and Aldebaran is on 
the right while Capella is on the left: that it follows the 
Pleiades in their daily course, and it is a special characteristic 
of Aldebaran to follow the Pleiades very dosdy, a drccun* 

with tiie AMv/of the Ball, which it oidte wron^. The head of the Ball 
and the tail of the Ram ooeopy difleicnt poeitioae Id tins iky, oad te 
dijleitce between then It aboiit 30 degieci. 

* Mder» J)te m w imn, p.9a. Fiom ii^mfyAq hie ariiea by ctei ap tifln 
the aome Aik^tHh^ womUmm wed en •« mm of the ilqr to 
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stance from which it is precisd/ Aldebaran too that is called 
by the Arabs Taliahngm (< that which follows the Pleiades') 
or J^ddi al-nefm ('that which pushes the Pleiades before it'): 
finally, that *Iyutha imitates the shape and position of the 
letter Gimel, which exactly fits the Hyades, as diey represent 
in their arrangement the shape of the letter g in the Cufic 
alphabet and in the Estrangelo 8)^0 alphabet, namely .iki^ 
To this arrangement one of the writers cited (Bar Bahlul) 
evidently refers, as can be seen by observing the figure of the 
Hyades on p. 57. Rightly interpreted, these writers agree 
with the rest in bearing witness to the identity ot^fyuiha 
with Aldebaran and with the smaller Hyades; and it is no 
longer possible to raise any doubt about this identity. 

The Syriac version identifies *Ash and ^Ayish with *Iyuthci 
in two passages of Job (ix. 9 and xxxviii. ^), but it uses 
*Iyulha in Amos v. 8 to represent the Hebrew name AVjI/» 
which In other places it rightly renders by GabhrA (i.e. 
Orion : see § 44V It would not, however, be lawful to infer 
from this that ^lyutha and Gabbar^ are the same, since the 
same version in Job iz. 9 places these two names in succession 
one after the other, as though they were two different con* 
stellations. Accordingly, *Ijmiha in the Pefl^i}^ of Amps 
V. 8 must be regarded as an error. Still more singular is 
the use of this word in Job zv. S7, where there is cor^nly no 
allusion to constellations. 



APPENDIX II 

KIMAH, 'AYISH, MAZZAROTH 

The present volume had already been entrusted to the 

frinters when, through the kindness of Professor Driver, 
was enabled to read an article by Professor Stem of 
G5ttingen on the constellations named in the Book of Job^ 
That article has led me to add some notes and reflections 
to the account which I have already given of this subject in 
chapters iv and v. 



« M. A. Stem. ii$ SUnMUter im HUk xnvtti. |i-s (GtigM^s 
jUdiahi ZiitscMfi^ veL Itt tiM4-s]» pp. •^Tfy 
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Our attention is claimed in the first place bj a passage in 
the Talmud to which Stem refers (Rosh hashshanah^ p. 11 V 
l)earing on the meaning of the words Kimah and *Ayish. 
Rabbi Joshua, in speaking of the Flood, says that the nun 
l)egan on the seventeenth* dav of the month lyar, on which 
Kimah is accustomed to rise m the morning, and the springs 
begin to dry up. In consequence of the perverse behaviour 
of men, God also changed the order of the universe : in place 
of its morning rising, He caused Ktmah to set in the morning, 
and removed two stars from it : the springs swelled, and the 
Flood took place. According to Rabbi Eliezer, these changes 
took place on the seventeenth day of the month Marheshvan, 
when Ktmah is accustomed to set in the morning, and the 
springs increase. God reversed the order of the universe : 
Kimah rose on the morning of that day, and lost two stars. 
The springs continued to increase, and die Flood took place \ 
By interpreting ^these dates (the seventeenth lyar and the 
seventeenth Marheshvan) according to the Julian calendar, 
Stern shows that they correspond exactly to the morning 
rising and setting of Uie Pleiades.. There cannot therefore 
be any doubt that, among the Jews of the time of Rabbi 
Joshua, and Rabbi Eliezer (at the beginning of the second 
century a.d.), the Pleiades were called Kimah ; and this is the 
oldest evidence for this title next to that of the Septuagint*. 

^'Stem, /.<., ^ a73, where reasons are given for two corrections which 
are necessary in order to render this story in the Talmud intelligible and 
coherent These corrections have been introduced in the text above. 

* I think it nsefnl to add another consideration about Kimah, In the 
Peshi^ta the names of the other Biblical constellations are all altered 
and reduced to their Syriae equivalent : the name Kimah alone is kept 
unchanged (under the form Kimd) in all three places where it occurs. 
This fact admits only of two explanations. Either we must suppose 
that the authors of the version did not know the Syriae equivalent 
of Kimah, and have therefore abstained from transiatiiig It, just as the 
LXX had already ddne in the ease of MoEtaroth ; «r we must admit 
that this constellation had the same name in Hebrew and in Syriae. 
This second hypothesis seems the more probable. At a matter of lact 
Kimd is nsed throughout Syriae Uterature to represent the Pleiades, as 
can be seen from ue numerous quotations collected by Payne Smith 
iThii. Sff. p. iT^sV This would certainly not have occurred if the 
Syrians had originally called the Pleiades by another name. The 
Kofnanti who originally called them Vergiliae^ never abandoaed the ine 
of tbli name, except lMt| oa rate oeculmii sad especially la the poctSi 
the/ Inltited the Greeks aad alio aied the tem Pleiadei, 
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In the tame passage in the Talmtid, the account of Rabbi 
Joshua and Rabbi Eliezer is completed bjr saving that God, 
after having taken two stars from JCtmah and produced the 
Flood, caused it to cease by taking away two stars from 
*Ayish» In other words, after having diminished the drying 
force of Kimah by taking away two of its stars and thus 
producing the Flood, God caused the Flood to cease by taking 
away two stars from *Ayish and thus diminishing its rain- 
producing force. Stem maintains it to be indubitable that 
by this constellation *Ayish^ the bringer of rain, the Talmudists 
meant to indicate the Hyades^; and this appears no less 
certain to us, after the discussion of *Ayish in chapter iv. 
We have, however, in this passage cited from the Talmud, 
a new witness in favour of the identity of ^Aytsh and the 
Hyades. Further, if we combine this passage with another 
cited in the note on p^ 57, on the idendtv. of *Ash and the 
Hyades, we conclude that the identify of Ash and *Ayish 
was regarded as certain even by the most ancient Talmudists. 

Professor Stem does not, however, allow himself to be 
influenced by these testimonies of the ancient Rabbis: he 
has formed for himself a system of the constellations in Job, 
from which he deduces very different results. He lays down 
as his starting-point, that, in the passage to which he pays 
special attention (Job xxxviii. 31-a), the choice of the four 
constellations and the order of their names are not adopted 
by chance or without a rule. He has endeavoured to find 
this rule, and in his interpretation he follows it with unbending 
rigour. He remarks in the first place, following Otfried 
Mailer, that four only out of the remarkable groups of stars 
placed in the middle and southern regions of the sky have 
given rise to important legends in the primitive mythology of 
the Greeks: these four are the Dog (Sirius), Orion, the 
Hyades, and the Pleiades. They are contiguous and form 
a continuous belt in the sky, in which they follow according 
to the order here given. Finally, it is noteworthy that all 
these constelladons, together witn their dates of nsing and 
• setting in relation to the sun, stood as signs, in the old Greek 
rustic and meteorological calendar, for seasons in the year 
which are important for ceilidn agricultuial labours, for tbs 
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return of rain, of the unhealthy season, and of noxious states 
of the atmosphere. Now, in Job zxxviii. 31-a, there are 
just four constellations mentioned, and these are certain!/ 
important ones, as their names occur elsewhere also in the 
Bible : Kimah^ Kesil^ Maztaroth^ and *Ayish. The enumera- 
tion of them is preceded by a series of meteorological indica- 
tions (verses aa-30), and followed by a similar series (verses 
34-8). To the influence of the heaven (that is, of the stars) 
over the earth, a direct allusion is made immediately after the 
passage in question (verse 33). From all this Stem concludes 
that die author of the Book of Job selected these four con- 
stellations, not so much because of their brightness, as 
because of their connexion with atmospheric phenomena 
and because they afforded indications of some important 
phases of the seasons. For the rest, he tacitly assumes as 
certain that these connexions and indications at the time of 
the writer were the same as in Palestine, paying no attention 
to difference of latitude and climate. He seems also to be 
persuaded that Jews and Greeks must necessarily have judged 
m the same way of these connexions and indications, and 
that their astro-meteorological science was composed of the 
same elements combined in an identical manner. As, there- 
fore, the number of the constellations is four in both the 
subjects of comparison, and as the order of names in Job is 
held to be necessarily the same as that of the constellations 
in the sky, it will be enough to assign to one of the names 
the corresponding constellation, and all Uie rest is fixed. 
Stem assumes with the majority of interpreters (as we have 
also assumed in this book) that JCesii represents Orion. This 
being granted, it is only necessary to write down the two 
series in parallel columns, so as to bring KesU and Orion 
opposite each other ; and this happens if we begin the one 
series with ICimaA, the other with Sirius, producing the result 

ASfXf/ss Orion, 

Matnarolh^ Hyades, 

'4y'>A=sPleiades. 
Thus die system ii complete in all its parts and all its con- 
sequences. Stem proceeds to devefep with great alulitr hto 
arguments in fiivour of each of the identifiGadoDS whidi he 
proposes. 
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In regard to the identification of Xtmah with Sirius, he. 
cannot in reality find anyUiing to sajr bejond the conaderation 
that, from the brilliant constellations named in Job^ the most 
brilliant star in the skj cannot be absent For* the rest, he 
adds that the Jews might, like the Greeks, have recognized 
in this constellation a dog— or even a mad and hence a 
chained dog. So he succeeds also in giving on his hypothesis 
a plausible interpretation of the disputed word ma^anaddoih. 

The identification of *'Ayish and her children' with. the 
Pleiades has in its favour the popular simile for the Pleiades 
of a hen and her chickens, which is widely diffused in the 
west and seems to have been known in the east too. The 
passage in the Targum which Stem cites on this subject^ 
» worthy of note. Yet it cannot be denied that the expression 
*^Ayish and her children' is equally well adapted to Aide* 
baran and the minor Hyades surrounding it As for the 
etymology suggested by Kimchi, deriving \ish from *ttfA, Uo 
gather together,' this agrees excellently with a group of stars 
hke the Pleiades; but we may observe that tM Hyades are 
no less striking as a group, and that the name Xtmak, to 
which the LXX, the Syriac writers, and the Talmudists bear 
witness as an equivalent fpr the Pleiades, offers an equally 
appropriate derivation from Aum, in Arabic ' to heap up/ Stem 
holds that the two nzmts'AsA znd^AyisA certainly refer to the 
same constellation, but with thb difference, that *AsA repre* 
sents the entire group of stars, and 'Aj^A is a derivative from 
it, to stand for the principal star of Uie group. In this way 
he explains the fact that 'Ask is mentioned by itself, while 
'Ayish appears accompanied by her children. The idea is in- 
genious, and is as applicable to the Hyades as to the Pleiades. 

For the Hyades, however. Stem has reserved the Biblical 
name Mazzaroth or Mazzaloth. He derives this second form 
from the root nazals 'fluxit,' making Mazzaroih mean 'the 
stars which cause (the waters) to flow,' or, in other words, 
the stars that bring rain*. Now this was exactly the character 
of Uie Hyades in the opinion of the Greeks and Romans, 
amongst whom the evening setting of the Hyades was wont 
to announce, about the middle of April, the t)eginning of the 

> Stem, L €^ D. 96t. 

■ rrhis root is only tend kjodiil.^.) ii,i&disafcnr«wtftai« 

one.] 
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spring tains and the season of equinoctial storms. Stem 
tacitly assumes that, at the time when the Book of Job was 
written, the same coincidence existed between these two 
celestial and terrestrial phenomena. This I must deny. 
The period of spring rains during the second half and end of 
April, which gave to the Hyades such a bad reputation in 
Greece and Rome, also occurred in Palestine, but commenced 
a month and a half eariier, at the end of February or the 
beginning of March, according to our present calendar, and 
was wont to announce its arrival with great regularity every 
year by a'succcssion of cold, rainy days which were especially 
harmful to the health of the old, and on that account are 
called in Syria and Palestine eiydm eUagdit, 'the days (of 
death) of the old *•' Immediately after these days spring 
begins, and throughout its course beneficent rains continue 
at intervals, which bring the crops to maturity*. But at no 
epoch of Jewish history was the commencement of the period 
to which we refer marked by special phenomenal connected 
with the Hyades*. At the date when we may reasonably 
suppose the Book of Job to have been written, the Hyades 
and their evening setting announced in Palestine, not a rainy 
season, but the return of summer and the beginning of 
reaping-time in the fields. 

But this is not the only difficulty. It is also necessary to 
explain how the Jews at the time of Ahaz and Manasseh, 
following the example of the Babylpnians and Assyrians, 
came to honour with special reverence, along with the sun 
and moon, the Hyades also, in agreement with what is said 
in a Kings xxiii. 5. An evidence of this special reverence is 
found by Professor Stem in the astronomical representations 

' Riehtn, Handworterhuch d, bibL Alterikums, ed. i, p. 1763. 

* Riehm, /. r. These are the spring raini [A. V., R. V., ' Utter rain *], 
to which the Jewi gave the name maikdsh,Xo distinguish them from the 
antnnmal rains called mdreh (Jer. t. 34; Dent. zi. 14) ; cp. p. 3a n, 

' At the beginning of the Christian era, on latitude 3a® (that of 
Jerusalem), the smaller Hyades disappeared in their evening setting abovt 
April 16. In 750B.C. the same phenomenon took place abont April 
6 ; these dates are given according to the Gregorian style, whi^ It 
tafficiently dose to the course of the tan for tuch qucstiont. Aldebataa, 
being a much more brilliant star, remained visible in the evening twilight 
for a little longer and made its evening letting about tbiee davi later. 
In thit calenlatloD I have tnppoted the «nn»# vu^jr to be 19^ for the 
Miapr«Hyadet and it* ka Aidebann. 
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contained on many of the cylindrical seals which the soil of 
Mesopotamia has preserved On the apper part of the Scene, 
sculptured on the convex surface of these cylinders, the sun 
and moon are seen figured, or sometimes also the moon 
alone; in other cases the sun and moon are accompanied 
by seven small disks which, according to all probabOity, 
represent seven stars. The geometrical figure which they 
form is not always the same. On some cylinders Stem has 
recognized the shape of the letter V which is characteristic 
of the Hyadcs, and he has found in this an evident sign of 
the importance which this group of stars must have had in 
the astra* theology of the Babylonians. So then, along with 
the worihip of the moon and the sun, there would have 
come from Babylonia to Jerusalem the worship of the 
Hyades, that is, of Maztahth. And in these cylindrical seals 
we should have a clear and simple illustration of the passage 
in 2 Kings, where sun, moon, and Mattaloth are found 
associated together ^ 

The works of Layard and M^nant, which form the principal 
sources for the study of these cylindrical seals, are not 
accessible to me. But I have been able to collect from other 
books a certain number of Assyrian and Babylonian astro* 
nomical representations, partly sculptured on cylinders, partly 
on larger and more important monuments, and sometimes of 
known date. I have found the seven stars on thirteen of 
these representations; but four out of this number I have 
had to exclude, either as being imperfect or as presenting 
some reason for doubt '• In two other cases I have seen 
something like the shape of a V, to which Stem alludes— 
a very narrow and elongated V, as ii shown in {a) below*. 



Six times I have found the seven stars arranged in two 

' Stem, /. r., pp. a6S-9. 

' One of these four it the pillar of Enrhaddon found at 2>njirlt, of 
which we shall have to tpoJc later. Two otheit are reproduced in 
Babelon (Lenormant, Hiihin muknm di tOrUut^ cd. 9, iv. 195, v* 
310) ; the fourth in TVww. Soc. BUL Artktmi. v. 64a. 

* BahdoB in Lenormant, $p. €it^ v. 199 and 347. They are two 
cylinders; in both, the letcn stars ate acoonpanied by the moon and the 
tan. 
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^wralkl fines, the upper line containing fonr, the lower three 
stars, as is shown in (by This arrangement is not oslf 
found in two of the cjlindrical seab which I have seen", 
where it might be thought that the exceedingly small scab 
had rendered an exact design difficult, but abo^on four larger 
monuments where the defect is not due to considerations of 
space. We see it on three magnificent bas-reliefs of Nimrod, 
which represent Asshumazirpal in his chariot, ready for war 
or for a lion hunt '• It is also drawn with absolute geometrical 
precision on a curious bronze tablet of Assyrian origin, found 
at Palmyra (and now in the Ledercq coUecticm at Paris), 
which contains a mythological representation of the universe *• 
My impression is, therefore, that (h) ought to be regarded as 
the normal or ritual arrangement of the seven stars, and that 
(a) is derived from it by mere ijoiperfection of drawing, which 
IS easily intelligible in such minute representations. In no 
case, as it seems to me, can we see nere the shape of the 
Hyades, in which the branches of the V display a much 
larger deviation from each other and form between them an 
angle of about 60 degrees \ 

* Lenonunt-Babeloa, ep, (U^ t. 348 and S96. On both cylindeis the 
Kfcn lUn are ftccompuiied by the astrooomlcal trimd, the mooo, the son, 
and Venus. 

' Lenonnant-BabeloQyi^. tU^ It. lao, 155, and 376, where in all three 
cases the seven stars are accompanied by the 6giires of the moon and of 
Venus. 

' Pnblished in the Paris Rami Archiologique^ 1879, p. 387, tab. 25; 
also in Lenormant-Babelon, op* cii., pp. 292-3. It b also described hy 
D. Bassi, AfUologia Babilonese Astira, pp. i6o-a. The seren stars are 
here accompanied by the asaal astronomical triad, bat, contrary to the 
ordinary asage^ Venns occupies the first plac« and the moon the last. 
The son is represented according to the type osed in Assyria. I onght 
to mention the exceptional case presentecL by a cylinder published in 
Proc, Soe, BibL Arckaeol^ 1897, p. 301, where the stars are arranged 
almost like the Great Bear. Here too^ howerer, is marlced, though in 
a difierent way, the division into two gronps of four and three start 
ren)ectiYely, which is rigoroosly obsenred in the cases of the normal type. 

* The number of tM Hyadet also causes some difficulty. Stem 
supposes that the shape of theV as we understand it it composed of >(m 
start (the number which the majority of the classical writen also admit 
for the Hyades) ; and, to obtain the number itvitu he it obliged to 
prolong the two armt of the V to four timet their true length, by 
tadoding in the Hyadet the two distant stars ^ and CTauri, which ferm 
OMpointtofthetwohontoftheBalL Batlt bdiflicalttoallowthii, 
at thoia two itiM« m between 18 and 10 degrees diitanl fimn tbt 
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Jensen and Zimmern^ see in the gronp of the seven start 
a representation of the Pleiades. Long before, Layard* had 
believed himself to recognize a certain likeness in the manner 
of arrangement of the twa But the resemblance leaves 
something to be desired ; for the Pleiades wtble to the 
naked eyeiire only Bix» arranged in one rather irregular line of 
four stars and another, nearly parallel to the first, of two. Of 
the remaining telescopic stars the most brilliant, which might 
complete the number seven for an exceedingly acute eye, is 
quite outside the order formed by the six brighter stars which 
are visible to the naked eye. It is true enough that the 
Pleiades were of great use to the Babylonians, enabling them 
to determine, bv observing them on the first days oi each 
year, whether the year thus commenced ought to include 
twelve or thirteen lunations. But this does not seem sufficient 
to justify the constant association of the Pleiades with the 
great divinities of the sky. Sin, SamaS, and Btar. 

Perhaps all the difficulties may be overcome by suggesting 
the hypothesis that the fundamental conception of these 
astronomical representations is very ancient, belonging to 
a time when for the Babylonians (as can be proved to have 
been the case for the Egyptians) the number of the minor 
planets .was seven rather than five : a date at which the 
identity of Hesperus and Lucifer had not yet been determined, 
and the further identity (which is much harder to establish) 
of the morning and evening Mercury was not yet known, so 
that each of these planets counted as two. The discovery 

tett of the group, all of which it indaded in a diameter of less than 
5 degrees. The truth is that, to an eye that is only moderately sharp 
and attentive, the Hyades look like five stars only, one placed at the 
apex of the V. two at the ends of the brancheiu and two at the middle 
point of the branches. But a really sharp ana attentive eye wiU not 
hesitate to recognize that each of these two last stars (called by 
astronomers S and 9 Tauri) is composed of two stars, whidi are ytxj 
near together, the distance in S being iS', and in 9 only 5'. This 
explains why some ancient writers counted seven Hyades instead of five ; 
and, to obtain the number seven, it is not necessary to increase the 
constellation fourfold so as to roich the hom of the BnlL It is also 
true that the seven Hyades, when defined thus, no longer present the 
great likeness which Stem snppoict with the Babylonian and AssyHaa 
designs of the seven stars. 

* Zimmera in KA 7*.' pp. 6 jo-r. Jeuoiy JC$smoltiU dtr Bdb^ktAr^ 
p. OS. 

*\jKpsBi.Kimtmk0miUif€mmku^^^^'l% Slcn|Ar.9p.s^ 
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star, aviof Bitro wits Qk shi asd tns nouw Wkb vc cob* 
wler iheBuaer it tho ^gfat, we sacoecd m ■ii i Vitfjuti Bg 
BOW, cm 1 1I1 ii f I of caticnic juiti i m w ty aad carifer thai ^ 
twdfth ccBlHj, Ike wiocgfiow of dbe sum ad tbe wxn 
witb $€9€m |ifjnff% ii peifeuij B'jtfirjl, aad ii in 6ct what wc 
Oi^;fat to f i|icct in pfcfacBce to sbj^ odbcr aiiaii^ciHBL Ib 



dus opoBOB wc aic mifciind bj ik ^lakm of die 
Stan iBtotwoEncsof igoraadtkice. Tbe fbar stars of die 

aie CiMKIlU^ vCBBB aBd ISoCB^y CaCB S BS 



as two dEUfercBt stars. Tbe dvte stars of the odier fiae 
coiic&pond to mXK% Jspicer, aad SitiiiB, wliose pncBOOiCBB 
are, asiswefl kBovB, widdjf dUKercBC fronlboseof tlietwo 
apparitioos of Vcbbb aad of Mcicb^. It vil boC 
difliciilt to adnnt dnt difse ntprcitiitatioiff dicB 
Ixii^ repeated (soukIabics pffKj|is wirtiont tbcir reu 
tiring nndffstood| aad ooBsecraicd as rcfipoBS ijflibols 

m H H Iffl KitTT fTff*fT WnCa it V GOOSiOQed uttt VtL tn^^^ 

malarial tlaiiyi idigioos uciiufiriy piuuve icnjcioBsty ne 
fonns of tbe psst, ctcb when ibose fbtuis haie los^ as 
a wliole or m part, their piiuuti fe sipaiicaBoe. So jhmb 
planets continue d to %Bre along with the sbb aad the bioob, 
even wliea die trae mmiber fve was Ijmiwu. And wliea ne 
worship of Btar had attained great ptc^-e mi nence (cspedaDf 
In Assyria) and the triad of the three great cdestial din ni tic s> 
Sin, SamaS^ and Btar, was formed, the seven planets contiiroed 
to figure together with it, aUioii^ Venns was afaeadx repre- 
sented bj two of the minor stars. 

As to tbe nature of the symbob of astronomical dieology 
set Ibrdi bj the idolatroos kings of Jndah for the Tcnctation 
of die Jews^ we can form a conjectore bj stndjing die wrj 
complete astronomical representation id^di is cat on die 
bas-rdef placed at ZtnfA m Northern Syria in honom* of 
Esarfaaddon king of As^iia, while Iffanasirh was reignii^g in 
Jerasalem*. Tbe Cdd sarroonfing the king^s head is coib* 

> IkB«eaoliemiyislflat:biilIkBfe«iteBq[€9ctt«ocBedleift 
fkBtogifilc BjiiiimlMBi, Wih psfcllM Igr BmK sat is Ms 
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pletdy filled by sculptures of the most elaborate detail, and 
contains in its centnd part four divinities, each supported by 
an animal symbol. On the right of these stand, in the usuad 
order, the figures of the great astronomical triad, the moon, 
the sun, and Venus, that of the sun designed according to 
the type used in Assyria. On the other side are four small 
dbks, represented in the same way as the seven stars of the 
cylindrical seals and of other monuments. The irregular 
arrangement of these four disks and a bare space by their 
side (which could hardly be seen on a representation 
80 crowded that all the figures are almost touching each 
other), afford some ground for the suspicion that the disks 
here too were' originally seven in number and that three 
of them were suppressed, perhaps by the sculptor of the 
monument himself'. Whether, however, the number of the 
disks was four from the first, or whether this number ought 
to be looked upon as the result of a later correction, in either 
case the reason is evident why it has been adopted in place 
of the canonical number seven. We see here an attempt to 
adapt the symbols venerated by antiquity to the notions of 
positive astronomy, for which it was already a well-established 
fact that, including the sun and the moon, the number of the 
heavenly bodies, the interpreters of destiny and the basis of 
all later astrology, was seven and no more. As the moon, 
the sun, and Venus are already represented on the monument 
as members of the great triad, four disks were enough to 
represent the remaining planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and 
Mercury. The number of four minor stars, instead of seven, 
may be considered as a proof that the small disks on all 
these monuments represent the minor planets and have 
nothing to do with the Pleiades or the Hyades. 

^nlar work Nineveh und Babylm (1903), the other in his lecture Dig 
fhrnseh^assyriseken Keilimckriften (1904). The two are inde* 
pendent of each other ; they are taken under diflferent conditions of light, 
and the one serves to control and supplement the other. [See also Ball's 
Light from the East^ the Plate opposite p. 198.] 

* So far as I can jndge from my photographs, the snrfaoe of this part 
of the monnment does not seem to have sustained any fractnre or to 
have undergone any corrosion. All the l>as*relief appears to be ill 
a state of perfect preservation, and the exceedingly delicate figaret near 
It are inUct. The condnsions in the text most Is anv case be accepted 
withresenre^ and mbject to the oooditioB that a ctreial e aa mfai a t ioa of 
Ike itooe coofims whit icemi to ifsolt fronihe phologiaphi^ 



ll^n^'-r•rr-1^^rllt^r-t^'^''V~^-"•*''^^ -^ — ^ - •' ""- - — r--^ — ,.^^-.j~^.^ 
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We may conclude, with Professor Stem, that the Assjrio^ 
Babylonian astronomical representations give a dear and 
timple illustration of the passage in a Kings xxiii. 5, where 
the writer speaks of those who offered incense * to Baal, to 
the sun, to the moon, to Mazzaio/h, and to all the host of 
heaven/ Only we understand the matter in a somewhat 
different way : first, because we believe that, not the Hyades, 
but the planets are represented by the seven stars ; secondly, 
because it seems necessary to distinguish between the various 
classes of monuments. The first form of these representations, 
which is found on the most ancient Babylonian cylinders 
(or on those which are imitated from the most ancient), 
torresponds to that most rudimentary stage of planetary 
astronomy in which Venus and Mercury appeared as two 
stars each : it only contains the sun, the moon, and the seven 
minor planets. Compared with the Biblical text, these 
cylinders would lead us to suppose that Mazzaloth were 
simply the planets. But it does not seen a plausible pro- 
ceeding to set that text side by side with monuments of so 
much greater antiquity. The kudurru or boundary stones 
dating from, the twelfth century onwards already show a different 
type; the great astronomical triad occupies a prominent 
place on them, but we do not find the seven stars there, 
probably because the emblems of the planets belong to the 
many points connected with these stones which are still 
unexplained, and we have not yet learned to recognize them. 
From the examination of these stones, we drew the conclusion 
in chapter v that Mazzaloth might perhaps be Venus. This 
interpretation seems to be confirmed by the bas-relief of 
Esarhaddon, where, together with the great divinities of the 
Assyrian Olympus (the Bdaltm of the BibleV appear the 
three members of the great astronomical triad, the sun, the 
moon, and Venus (Mazzalo{h\ and the planets {* the host of 
heaven'). The correspondence with the Biblical text is 
complete, and is given by a monument which is contemporary 
with the most flourishing period of idolatry in the kin^^dom 
of Judah. The same inferences, and in a no less conclusive 
form, are suggested by the bronze of Palmyra, mentioned 
above, which seems to date from neariy the same age. On 
fhe tipper part of this most singular bas-relief there are 
figured, fint, four (cdeitial?) divinities smioiinded bj their 
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emblems. In attendance comes the great astronomical triad, 
in the order — ^Venus, sun, moon — ^the sun being represented 
according to the Assyrian tjrpe. Finally we have the seven 
stars, very regularly arranged in their two lines, containing 
four and three stars respectively. Here too there are Bttaim^ 
Mazzahih, the sun, the moon, and the host of heaven. The 
precedence given to Venus over the sun and moon indicates 
a date when the worship of IStar prevailed among the. 
Assvrians over every other, and this brings us to the age of 
Asshurbanipal, who is known to have been especially devoted 
to the cultus of this goddess and who reigned for thirty years 
contemporaneously with his vassal Manasseh, the tdobiious 
kingof Judak 



APPENDIX III 

THE WEEK, AND THE WEEK OF WEEKS, AMONG 

THE BABYLONIANS. 

In a note to chapter iz (p. 133), I have briefly indicated 
the results which can be drawn on this subject from the 
numerous dates inscribed on the Babylonian tablets, and I 
have applied this principle to the series of about 400 trans- 
cribed by Boscawcn {Trans. Soc, Bibl ArchaeoL vi. 4J-77). 
These dates, as I have been further able to prove, contain 
some mistakes in writing, and the conclusions drawn from 
them require some correction. This consideration has led 
me to make a more extensive study on a more reliable basis, 
namely, of the long series of Babylonian documents on tablets 
preserved in the British Museum, published in their original 
form, by Strassmaier \ The part of this collection which has 

> BahyloHiscki Textt, vom den Thontafeln des Britisckm Museums 
eopirt und autprraphirt tvM /. N. Strassmaier, S*J.: five yolnmet 
conUining the Inmptiont of Naboddoi, Nebochadnefzmr II, Cyras, 
Cambyset, and Dariut I respectiTcly. The gap between Nebnchadnetsar 
and Nabonidoa hat been mled by Evcttt, Inseriptims rf tk$ reigm ^ 
Eviimerodaek, NerigHuor, mud iMbor9ssarekod, in the tame ionn as 
thai adopted Inr Strassmaici; The two ihoit gapa of the siiflss cf 
SnwKdIs and NcoachadnaMr m icmaia to be ss^pUel 
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XXTiii . 

xxix • 




XT . . 
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hitherto been edited contains 3,148 tablets, nearly all com- 
mercial or civil deeds, and the dates contained in them run 
from the year of Nebuchadnezzar II's accession to the throne 
to the twenty-third year of Darius I (604*449 b.c.)* In 
some of these dates the day of the month is not given, in 
many other? it has been lost through the fracture or decay of 
the tablets. Excluding both these classes (amounting to 384 
in an) there remain 2,764 dates : if these are dassified accord- 
ing to the day of the month, the following is the result: — 

iota. 

• !* 

. 67 

• la 

. 11 
. 107 

• lai 
. ia9 

• 68 

:S 
. 78 

. 9« 
. 5« 
> 48 

>»y64 

If we divide the total 2,764 by 29*53 (the number of days 
contained in a lunar month), we find tnat each day of the 
month ought on an average to be given on 94 tablets. 
As a matter of fact, many of the numbers on the second 
column only vary slightly from this figure, showing a degree 
of variation which can be attributed to accidental causes. But 
there are some large deviations which cannot be explained in 
this way. Among the considerations, suggested by the ex- 
amination of the preceding table, I shall only indicate thpse 
which are connected with the subject of this Appendix. 

I. Against the four days which are marked in the calen- 
dars as dies mfiuH^ the 7th, 14th, sist, and 28th diys, we 
find the numbers loo, 98, 121, 91 respectively: the first 
three of these are above the average 94, and the last is 
only slightly )>ek>w it The idea, therefore, that tbea^ days 
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brought misfortune would seem to have had no practical 
eficct among the Babylonians of the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
and or Parius I, and not to have prevented them from con- 
cludinff contracts or civil deeds of any kind It would be 
much less possible still to suppose that these days were a 
real Sabbath, that is to say, a day of rest such as the Jews 
had, and such as Christian countries still have. The division 
of the month into four weeks was probably for religio^is 
purposes only, and parallels for this can be found in the 
rituals of Mazdeism and of the most ancient Buddhists* It 
is in this sense only that it would be legitimate to speak of 
a Babylonian week, at least during the time over wluch the 
documents extend with which Strassmaier deals* 

II. ]Mr. Pinches has recently discovered that the name 
shapattu was given by the Babylonians to the 15th day of 
the months The preceding table gives the number 114 
for the 15th day, which far exceeds the average 94: in 
this case again, therefore, it is dear that we cannot speak of 
a day of rest or of cessation of business. Perhaps, as 
Mr. Pinches observes, the word shapailu refers to the position 
or appearance of the moon at its full, and has nothing to do 
with religious ritual or with human business*. 

III. The 'week of weeks' falls on Uie 49th day after 
each new moon: if the month be of thirty days, on the 
19th day of the next monUi. This 19th day is marked 
in the calendars as an umu limnu or dies nefasha.^ In 
civil deeds and contracts the 19th day is nearly always 
avoided, ancf it is very rarely written on tablets. In the 
preceding table the 19th day of the month only occurs 
twelve times. This should not, however, lead us to conclude 
that deeds and contracts were not concluded on the 19th 
day of the month. On this day the.Babylonians attended to 
business as on other days ; but they avoided the ill-omened 
date 19 by generallv writing instead of it xx*i«/a/, which 
means ao-^i *. In the preceding table we must refer to the 

> Proc* Soc, Bibh ArckaeoL xxvL 51 and i6a* 

* lb. zzvi. K5. [Cp. p. 13a Above] 

* Eppiog, in his remaikable itudiet 00 the Babylonitn tableti, was 
the 6rst to recognixe the ikct that any nnmber followed by the aign UU 
It to be mident(K>d aa a number to be inbtracted or, to nie an algebiaical 
term, at a negative quantity {Asttonamisekis ams BabyUm^ P> > >)• Ac* 
cordmgly i Ai/ it eqnifalcnt to ^i ; aad xzi Ai/mvit be intHpnlcd as 

X 
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I9tb day of the month, not only the la dates marked by 
the number 19, but also the 77 marked by xxi lal* In all» 
therefore, we have 12 4-77 == 89 dates for the 19th day of 
the month, and this only falls slighdy below the average 94. 

IV. The documents published by Strassmaier enable us 
also to answer another question — whether the Babylonians 
had any institution similar to the Hebrew Sabbath, according 
to which they were obliged to abstain from all work at fi^^ed 
intervals of 7 days, independently of any consideration of the 
moon's phases. This problem cannot be solved as simply 
as the one already discussed. Yet the large quantity of 
available documents allows us to give a certain answer. It 
will be enough, without reproducing the calculations wluch 
I have made, to say that the result, as might have been 
expected, has been entirely on the negative side. An equally 
negative result is produced if we suggest a period of 5 days 
instead of a week of 7 days. It seems that the Babylonians 
were not in the habit of interrupting their business affairs on 
days fixed by the calendar. Not even during the great solem* 
nities of the beginning of the year, which seem to have 
extended from the ist to the nth day of the month Nisan, can 
a partial cessation of business be shown to have taken place. 
Of the 3,764 documents dated by Strassmaier, 94 were 
written on the first 1 1 days of Nisan. The average number 
for 1 1 days taken from any part of the year would only be 83. 
This arithmetical method of studying the large mass of 
Babylonian documents may lead to other results also : but of 
these, as they have no relation to the Jewish Sabbath, this is 
not the place to speak. I shall only allow myself to add the 
hope that the great work of Strassmaier may be completed and 
extended as for as possible. The copious material already 
collected in the Bridsh Museum can serve for tlus object, and 
further means are furnished by new excavations, especially 
by those which the Americans are now carrying on at Nippur. 

Xx*l lot (ao— O* 19. Bofcawen read xxi tat ai ai thronghont, and to 
aiao did $traismaicr in the first Tolnmes of hb pnbUcatioo. Bnt in the 
last volume {JnstrifiHom rf Darius I) he writes U OMiedly at 19* 
So too docs Evcttt in hit tnpplcmentaiy Tolnme. 

MAY 2 3 19W 
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